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ABSTRACT 

in developing a program to assist the individual 
student to plan a goal-oriented program and increase his 
opport uniLit}S both to select courses moving him toward his personal 
goals and to use the community resources as supplemental educational 
experiences, the Winston Churchill High School designed a C a r e e r 
Cluster Curriculum Project, the first phase of which ran from July 1, 
1972, to June 30, 1 973, During that piJ.ot year, it was decided to 
assess the present curriculum, to strengthen the career counseling 
component of the school program, to develop two illustrative 
mini-courses, and to add in-school programs and/or develop 
ou t-of-school placements enabling students to explore career 
interests in functional settings. The student interns, a sampling of 
their parents and employers and career advisors wer€^ asked tor their 
attitudes toward the program at its conclusion. It was concluded that 

^.the responses were sufficiently encouraging to continue with the 
Second phase of the program: expansion of mini^c.our ses offered and 
internship placements. The third phase, planned for 197^-75, draws to 
completion various aspects of the program, (Among the seven 
^appendixes, two are course outlines for the illustrative 

I mini-courses . ) (AG) 
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The thrust of the V/lnston' Churchill }lir)n Scivool Career Cliister 
Curriculum Project was to develop an instructional prcf?;rai:i vhich vould 
help students to intelli/rently plan individual educational profTans 
which would be based upon a better u^iderstandinp; of his/her interests, 
abilities and needs aiii a more coraplete avareness of the career vorld. 
>\irtherrrore , ve hoped to nakc more complete utilization of the human 
and materia], resources of our conimunity in order to assist students to 
obtain a better understanding; of careers and the relationship between 
school and community. Finally ve hoped to use the co^.unity as an 
extension of the school in such a way that students rr-if.ht o':tain intern- 
ship place/r.ents an career e,reas of personal interest. 

Classroom teachers were released part-time from teaching assin;nents 
in English, social studies and science to serve as career advisors, Ihe 
career advisor's role was to serve as a coordinator of the profrram a^'d 
to facilitate the development of strategies to meet the above objectives. 
Other rrembers of the staff were involved in the review of the curriculum 
and in planninr^ methods for expanding the program* Student and parent 
involvement was actively encourar.ed througiiout the project to maintain 
an interface vith the ultimate consumer of the educational project. The 
material that follows will hipjtilif^ht the accomplishments of the year 
and will indicate recommendations for future direction. 



CHAPTOR I ^ 

DEVELOPMKITT OF A PILOT CAl^ER CLUSTER CUHHICULUM FOR ALL 
STODENTS ir; A COLLEGE PREPARATORY ORIENTED HIGH SCHOOL 

Staternent of Problem 

American secondary education is today facing, a confidence crisis of 
mountinp; proportions broufiht or) by a combination of factors. Student 
alienation is becoming increasinf^iy wiidesprcad as is evident from reports 
of student disturbances and/or student apathy and disengaf^ement in many 
schools around the coixntry. Taxpayers are becoming more and more strident 
in their calls for accountability and for achievement of the stated goals 
of education. The educp.tional enterprise is caught up in a maze of con- 
flicting demands which superficially, .^t least, appear to be contradictory 
and thus irreconcilable. The solution to these and the many other problems 
facing modern secondary education defy simplistic solutions; hovever, it 
is believed that a refocusin^ of our curriculiira upon a career development 
direction may offer considerable hcpe for assistinifr our students to better 
identify the learning process in secondary schools as a relevant life 
experience and, a*c the same time, satisfy to a larp.e extent the resisonable 
demands of society for a marketable product. 

The staff of Vfinston Churchill HiRh School has, for the past two 
years, spent considerable time assessing our curriculvim and modifying; it 
to make it more responsive to the changing needs of our students "and 
society. Ihese efforts, which have included eiforts to or^-ain increa^ied 
input from students and parents, have resulted in numerous additions to 



s . - 

our curricTiluin and in the inodifyinr: of several traditional thirty-six 

veek offerinp^s into mini-courses of nine weeks each. Tlie science depart- 

i 

iT!ent and the English deT^,artjTient have \:)ilobed these efforts durinp; the 

I 
i 

past year and on the whole have been successful in developinr; a practical 
model applicable to other fields. 

Ihe very success of those ventures, however, has sensitized our 
staff to the new danger ok* develcpinR a curriculum: which is disarticulate 
and in vrhich departmental ■ staffs way be encouraf:ed to acr^ressively 
compete for that increasirir!;ly scarce conr.odity, that is, the motivated 

student. V/e believed we needed a model for curriculum development which 

I 

would assist us to offer flexible but cohesive proframs. V/e already 
possessed many prof;rams which were prototypes for successful, relevant 
learninf^ activities, but we were concerned that our students and public 

i 

were not sufficiently awarJ^ of these opportunities to select wisely 



among such a smori^asbcrd of 
quenb concf rns expressed by 



offerinrj. As a result, v;e sti]l heard f re- 
students and parents indicatinf^ that many 
students fext a rootlessness or lack.of direction for their personal 
program planning. It was believed that the two most. common bases for 
student course selection was to satisfy ^?;raduation requirements or in 
some general way to prepare to meet college entrance requirements . 
There seemed to be little or no effort to take tnose courses which would 
be especially useful 'for career exploration or, in fact, to in any way 
even consider that , the time spent in hi^rjbi school mifT;ht be useful for 
application in the real world of work and livinf^. Simultaneously, with 
the above developments , we were also alerted to the chanrdng state re- 
qilairements for rrraduation and to the problen in the l.rr.^r scdety of 
a changin/^ employment market in which ;nany college f;raduates no longer 



fouhd their college diploma to be a passport for a successful entry into 
career fields for which they had expended {i^reat »^):iounts of time, energy 
and money.. Ij^e tif?ihter econornij'* and the increased cost of a college edu- 
cation also placed increased pressure on many of our students, approxi- 
mately ninety perXcent of vhom enrolled in collef;e in past -yeai's , to 
select partial vorK-study pror^raris , and thus bypass rr.any course offerings 
which, in the lone run, would be hir^ly useful to nany of these students. 
V/e were also concerned that nany of these students, with nore assistance, 
counseling and supervision from the school, mipht be able to combine the 
opportunities for earning; money with "hands-oji" .career ejn:)loration. Ma.ny 
months of discussion and study of the above factors thus resulted in our 
development of a career-cluster cxirriculum model which we proposed to the 
faculty for further consideration in January, 1972. 

The intent of the model was to stimulate a thoroufxh discussion and 
investigation by individual department; and the faculty as a whole of its 
potential for evolving a functional, f!" sxible curriculum which would pro- 
vide our students with continuous opportunities for personal counseling 
in the areas of cai^eers and which vrould also provide the st\idcnt with the 
opportunity to better understand the relevancy of course offerings to 
various careers and thus improve his efforts to wisely select learning 
opportunities geared to his own interests, abilities and needs. We also . 
desired that the model would permit us to develop new offerings in areas 
where we believed we possessed the human and physical resources to meet 
felt needs and/or modify or eliminate those offerings which are redundant 
or repetitious of another department's efforts. As part of our effort, 
we also desired to develop these instrrictior.il rnr^v-f-ns pc^ nine-week or 
at the most eighteen-week units, each cotnplete with its own set of 



measurable instructional ob.^cctivcs , Icaminrrteacriinn strateries > and 1 

evaluation models. We believed that" such a direction would facilitate 

jr.* 

^oater opportunities for individual stucients td structure their curri- 
culum in such a way so as to be more moaninrful to each individual. In 
addition, we also hoped to mal:e fuller use of the almost unlimited com- 
munity resources which are available in close proxi.'nity to bur schocJSNi^ 
We posited that by transferrins: ma,1or responsibility for tho career 
cluster curricul\un to the individual departments, incluciirir': der)artnental 
responsibility for providinp, career counnelinf?: of stu'^-.mts and selection 
and placement of students in out-*of-school learning environnients , we 
could better utilize the expertise of the teaching; staff and further th- 
development of the qounseling relationship between £;tudents and teachers* 
We further believed that such an effort would enable us to better arti- 
culatc our efforts while, at the same time, providin;^ the maximum oppor- 
tunities for individualizing^ the pro^^rr: i for each student. 

Departmental investigation of the 'dea had been proceeding since 
January , 1972. During our biweekly rneetinp:s of administrators couns'jlors 
and depart m.en tail resource teachers , we shared ideas and concerns on this 
topic and developed plans for a three-week workshop operating?; from July 
17 throufiJi Aug\ist 7, during which we plai^ned to develop a coordinated 
career cluster cui'ri culum model for the entire school, specify those 
clusters where we believed our specific combination of student, staff, 
community and physical resources could be best used, begin to develop a 

» - 

community resource bank for possible student placements and, if time 
permitted, further the development^''^^ additional mini-courses for* in- 
clusion in orar curri cul ujn. 

One of the most exciting aspects of odr profTam^vrasf the ^rass-roots 
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approach' which developed, 'jhe fact that the ileos ?or the n^odel were' 
being developed at the local level by necessity prcpioted a hirher level 
of r>taff comniitTT^ent and enthusiasm than ve Vould find in a situation 
where the planning firoup was f^iven a finis>ied product and ar>ked to modify 
or, in some other way, adapt it to our local needs. Ilovover, we had 
approached the time where we had an increasinn need to Inrther refine 
our" tliinking, coordinate the various asp^ i^tn of the plan and ber^-n to 
develop Gtratef;'ies for' Jmplementation and dissemination, J^uch Efforts 
required extensive staff tine and e>n^ertlsr over and above the norinal 
requirements of a teaching role. Given the continuation of personal^ ^ 
motivation bein/?; evidenced it. was likely that, left to our own effort??, 
we probably coxild cotrplete the" task within five years. However, we 
believed that the- provision of financial assistance to obtain consul- 
tant resources, to release tj^achers pa>ft-tline to think, explore and 
write, an to obtain para-professional assistance to relea:j3 the teachers 
from the ' lerical and administrative responsibilities of the pro{p:am 
developmer/G would greatly expedite the effort and dependin;;^ upon the 

degree of " assistance save from two to three years of development time, 

* . •* 

We were therefore grateful for the opportunity to work with Dr. Elizabeth 

, SiiTtpson of the U.S. Office of Education in developin/s this pro^iect 

desipined to accomplish our objectives, 

* - 

bevelopmental Plan 

. * proposed plan was to proceed \rith the career cluster curriculum 

pn a three~sta.fl;e cycle. .The first of these ' c^^cles runs from July 1, 1972., 
through. June 30, 1973, and is adequately described in the preceding 
material. , 
^ The "second phase objectives would be finalized only altier a careful 

ERJC 



evalmtion of the first phase activities, but initially the projection 
vould be to expand the development of the ena^>linf'; i.dni-courr^ei; and to 
further expand the opportunities for out-of-school cor^r^inity intern 
placements for interested students » It also would be hoped to completely 
implement the fncilitatinr; .curri cular and connunjty intern op-por tun i ties 
fn at least one of the clusters, namely, Comnunicntions and Media. 

The thrust for the third rhnse runninr from July 1, 19Y^*, to June 30, 
1975, voiild be to complete the developpient cS^ the mini -courses and the 
commxinity intern experiences profx^^-''^ in those additional cl'osters identi- 
fied by the project staff as compatible vith the needs and resources of 
our school. and to- complete the impler.entation of differentiated staffing 
required to release staff members for the career counselinr assifjirxnts 
and pther related cvl^ riculum develonr.ent and instmctional development 
projects in all participating^ departments. 



Goals . , 

1,, Develop an instructional syst<.':n for a career cluster curriculum 
for all students in a college preparatory oriented hir;h school 

2. Develop career cluster- curriculum packapies of nine-veeks duration 
in selected area^s, of the Corimuni cations and ?'edia cluster and 
the cluster of Marine Science occupations. Iliese nackarres vould 
include a cor.T>rehensive staterjent of the instructional objectives, 
content in the form of basic concents and rcnerali;;ations , 
leaminf^-teachinr^ strater.ies and evaluation procedfures desi/^ied 
to specifically i»easure student achievement of the stated objec- 
tives ^ u 

3» Develop the instrumentation to bepin testing the efficacy of the 
model and the instructional packages 

Prepare for dissemination the following sub-prof^ams : 

a. General career "^cluster curriculum model including utilization 
of schematics to illustrate selection of mini-courses and 
Intern c?cpr*rioncos to pro '''**'^'*r! •i-r^'*"'**^ '^''■i%»■^'fs^^r\ /*p>*r»/\T» trrynir* 

b. Several illustrative mini-coursen in the career clusters of 
Coinmoini cations aad Media and Marine Science 



f 



resources; , to obi'-ain c.o:^n'.>"'\'ih::.r>h riTpronriatr: nc-r.yjnnoC, to 

to ' orf'.ani^-'- t ic infox'ination lute a syrtc^n '^.-hi-ch por^iffl-s 32.ru:l^: 
and ouick reti'ioval - ' ' I ." 

6, IfiOr)tif>'' ann train exintinr nt^iff :'x-rr:or.Tz\ to carry out tn(^ 

re i^. ])6n !^ 1 1 > i ]. i 1 1 c r> c ; f t r: e c e cr r c a \ ; r * : •> o I :i n r: y - s o i n c j.ir'l i ^ ■ r "b o t ; i 
3-^repa2'atiori d'y^:r>e\\\iu!ition of crii-ecr in f or r-iti on to "tha stu- 

dents, mid the idontifi cv- Lion , nl^icr^v.^nt and nu::.ci'vision o.C 
stiident int'ernf: in corm;iitY rono'irces . ■ 



Con coTi rr.i t an t Go n. 1 

1, Provide counHelln,'*: a.nd curri cul^j .'". optioar: to mini r.e t-he 

'Vootle:>r.r5CF.s" or lael: of ircnt'ity felt "by lar|-n ra::.:bers of :-tu- 
derits ^ • " 

* 2. Ilereloi) rJ ni-courr-os vrhich are relevant to a variety of real 
\lor3 d carecvrs . ' 

y 

3* Assist students -to nvAe more cnrciful pinna for oi>t.-r;al , use of 
relea^^ccj^ t5 from fciTr.al ^^chool rrO;':»"arr 

, I'rovide students vlth :;ioi-e flexiib'il ity in ox];lorin/^ a yarler.y 
of cS^^eer arep^n before the ctudents c:r::»end ln.rr:c r3::ount:; ^ . 

time, enerry and/or ranoy in tho f^ilf illrent of dcp;rvfe or '^"^^ 
f\pprehtice3hin requirement.^ ^ ^ ' ' ( 

^\ Perinit the student to en.loy nore inrnediate achicverient moti - 

vation frojn success; ful participation in the actaal world oj work 

6. Modif^'' the perceptions hold by many students and adults: as to 
the dichotomy botveen preparation for college and preparation 
for a career 

7. Develop stronjf';er student ^^ri do in quality vorkmatK/nip by per- 
jnittinr^ the student to n;?i)ce actual 'toatributions to imoortant 
real life activities ^ 

8; ^llay the concel^ns of r.vuiy t;i>rrvc:;/^r.':> as to th3 nunli'ty of t>ie 
educational- product by coniitr ucti nr a cvirriciuurj which incor- 
porates fuiictional learninr: packa^'cs con^iotinp* of jneasurabL^ 
instructional ob,)ectives tind SDCCif j.c evaluation procedures 
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i;:sTRr?C:'io.':AL cv::v;:,f'. ■ 

ei * 

prc\1r:ct focused nn foijr r-'^'^^-- I'^irr^tj l b wrs dc^cic>.'d r^o the 
r.ent currici)lii!:i iu order to ar,C'Cr;;;:i ri -t'n^ rcl^Ltir..■.^^ar• c>"' t.'> ^•^»-.:r?:<'^3 -ji. 
the pror^'.m of r^tudy to tho CG.ieer cl'.:^t/jr.'5 d'-'-voio^.^ed - / -^h'^' U.H. Of f j 
of l^d^lcc^tion. rocond, it docitkd tr:::,t .-..i: t> j.ort voul-i : ^^'id'^ to 

s t ro n f^I 1 e n the c e r c o un n e 1 i n f - <,..■■ * : :^ or u o f t] i e ^: ch v ^ 1. t> r c > "'ra m , i. n o V( i vi r 
■to provide individ^^al' r.ti'.dGnts v i-, . mor*^ Kr.:^ir5tr.r:;c in f:?vc.: opiiir fcr;:?nnl 
pro^.ram:; oT.i'^tudy vhieh vcro f.cf*! oriented. '^'\ir'l, c i' r^;. vrij; naiV* 
to "befiin- c ovelo^x-^.tMit of illustrative r.ir.i -cowrzns in the -.l O'^ of Co^ir^^^ni- 
cntions Oi I Media and the area -of !:arine rcieroc- i-inhlly^ it v/.ic ]>iann3-i 
to bcfTin efforts to add in-3chool j^rorrarr^ cc.d/or to d-ri-voio > out-'Of-::f*hool 
placeTT.entn ( corirrmnity intprnsjvLp'^ ) \rhich vro\2id er'a"jL.e stuci-r'.rit^ to explore 
their cai^eer intererjts in fiuictlon^J. settin.n;s\ 

Tne curriculum asj:>(insr.ont nh:u:e of the mro^^^cct ^r.i a^,7uvod r<:^ or^. of 
the tac.lcs^ of tfie jjtaff, student, parent ^/or^: shops cond'?.r. 1;e-i durinr t};p 
three weeks of ^luly lY throurji 'Aurnir.t 7, '972. '"nrce vroihc op r-oupn 
analyc'od the preoent curriculu"! cxid attenpted to do/clo:. a rcnera,! outline 
of a career cluster curriculm node.l-xrhich v;ould luclude .f*l-o -' rharts or 
Gche)Ti;:itics of alternate vo cu/riculum route ci . 'ihe rr^oupf: fo\md it dlffi- 

U.ri. '".ffice cl" "(iuO'ition career cluntors •jov'^ Vrc :'.\'-.r.tly ov . ■•la.np ; n,-. in 
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many areas, Fij7;thr5rri03:\? . tht: Vorknno'n r:roi.?pr; dealdcu th::t Dvoh an l^■'xor^ 
voiLld be limited, in itr> i?Tipact\Lo those c>ti(denzi-;^!ho y^r^l alr::i*Ay devei-* 
oped a fairly clear idx-.:^ o.f their fui^urn c'V'ccjy :;-o:il::'^ ■■he r;':*:»eruit j.cr 
to follow are o'CTered only r beriun;inr';„oi Inir- efforl'ani rc::Jcrn .r:ro 
cautioned i"0 r:nrd ^' nf^; t])e li:rd,t;:.lion of the r.LIlitv of thv^E:c^ nrc::iuctri. 
Mxich work reniai:\G to be clone vith thi:.; T-.-tor"Jal Innliidinr c.ri o7r/>orc\':r' tv 
to have bur.iner;s and r.roI orG:^ cnril poor)] c i-eviev: - the re^'orj^ic/idod I'outTi^^ 
ano provide reclirectic:ir. or ^.idditionL; . It E;u[:r-J3toa t:.:.t tVie v^ivcl-- 
op^iOnt of caro<?r orientod ^cyrrigiiilun /or^/ohwayr- re^ cxTjrinded to incl\ide ^jet^:. 
of Gcher^atics fc>^ thoue ntxidentG vho riay be tiiijiki^jr, of fuliuro ^,oalc' in 
terra of inter :>st in specific r.ub.V::::ct arear, rather th-nji in terms of uVLi- 
Ttiiitc careers , Fartnerr.oro , it v^.s deeiaed that this type of opproacl'i 
Qoula also prove u^•eful by . developi^lr, the patb\ruys throO.qh tho direction 
of atudent- interests ^ abilities ■ or t!e:.ipDra>r.c'nts . Tag sohei:.atic:^ th.^vt - 
follow Chapter II , are illustrative of -hL> Career Jilxplorati on Model y 
(schematic l) an^d ,the"Coirnnunicatio?^s a d Media -i'ini-'Courrrc . l^Iodel ^ 
(Schemntic 2). • - . ' 

Tae second noal in this area*vas to' .^trenf^thon t)ie career couqr.eli nr; .. 

r ' * ^ . 

: * ' *■ ' • ' » ^ ' 

thrust" of the program. Several, 8^n>j;nptioas vere made initially t-o f^i.vo^ 
direction to t/iis effort. First, it v:as decided, 'that the school counse- \ 
-lors vera too over-burdened' too limited in their ' av/arouess 02' the... 
career world to undertake an ex'fcensive new ^effort; in the direction of 
career coutiseliniT,. Next, it was posited that dla::srooin teachers provided 
with released time from classroom instiniction would with proper training'' 
effectively be able to assist individual students to increase tbe.ir- aware - 
n e s of careers a' d to d e ve 1 o"n n c r s o n r-. 1 1 o n r- - / * n n ^^e f • d n c p. t ixj n al r 1 an s vh i c h 
vould result in the. developirent of individi?.alie.cd • educational prc.^a-^is 
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Wh3,ch'wcra 5;oal orient:ed. rnnoily, it iA"fas felt th:x{: c].nsriroon:g^tecjcho'rs 
^actijij-; as career^'^-cklvisors v;oiild also providoi a synar^V-i^^ tic orf eV^ on • 
"other dciparti:ient incrAbers and/ th\\s facilitate Kho (lavclopnient and expnn-- 



5ion^of, the progrcn:u 

An Enf^lish t 'I'.ac I ler social studies teacher 



nnd n science- -teacljer 



\-?or.e selected as career' aclvi.sorn and provided vjich .school' MTne to v;ork 
V7ith the pi' or, ram. Teachers v/ere so.lectcd to, rorve as carer^v nd visors, 
because of their dc-iion^.*:rated af^ility 'to v/ork wall vitlv .students and 
th^i^ir indivi'lual efforts i.a. past year.s to a.KJ^iHt ritudenr.s to tiiii?^ 
^ratiohally about tiiC relationship of; the acaderr^ic \;orjd aiui the v;orlu 

' ' ■ " - ■ \ 

beyond the school v;alls. Furthornore, these teachers l^.ad also l>oen 

■" - ' * - - 

amojig leaders on the i;taff in usin^^, conimunity resources, and it vas 

felt' that they, therefore^ had many valuable contacts' and iia.d develc'ped 

the necessary skills for brin.^/Lnj:; community resources into the pro^\rairt. 

The final selection criteria v/as the interest expressed by these staff 

nembei's ii the career education .concept and their proven ability to 

develop practical applications^ 'o f^- conceptiial proj ectibns. Aithouj^h 



all of 



uho cibove criteria v;cre extrcrcly subjective, in retrospect. 



fat'e \Vas very kind in validacinj^ our 'judgments sit^ce al,l of our advisors 

- ■ • . . ' ^ , V . . ; ■. 

were jud;.Ted to be "very effective in fulfilling tlioir responsibilities: 

An office area v/as designated, aiid staffed on a daily basis by a 
project aide who assumed responsibility of a clerical and sv.porvisory 
nature. All of the. career education literature and na'terial^^ nrespnt 
in the school were centralized in the career office to nake it easier 
for students' and advisors to have access to the material on. a need basis 
!^^f forts T7crc also riade to ideiit'ify other r l. -...Z .-h^ii.- .'Ci: L i .....\c.l:. 



yPo^s^.e th(^<yii 'natorial^ veiV added to ".izbG of f Icra^s coll cctiio- Durii-i-"''' J. 
^..ttie course. :Ov irhe year handred^^ :of -s^^^^^nt^^ cai^^^ the; office to u:;g "^^^ ^ 
\ the materials arid. ^ to with . the .'career ncivisors :Th.e officci also ' 

provided a cGntral iocation tor studo.nt.^ to r.iGrit with the .■^dvinore niKl 
ciscusK;aducatior:al pl.?,Dxving, and^ earner Internships. Althnur^h . the pro-- 
iect. staff 's Tnain purpose durin?, the initial year was to be a .plauninj^: 
• effort, student interest, and .entliusiasin raquired tliat.a vast -expe mil turn 
of effort and tii^^e be. directed to xzorkinn v;ith individual studcnt-s. 
-.ThesG efforts, included assisting students to use tha^ variour. .diaRnoiitic ' ■ 
and .descriptive mterials ;.ivai3:ab.le in the office; helping ctudenta . f.b 
identify their ovm interests, strengths, nnd weaknes.-5es; aidln.-^ student.-, ' 
-.to explore ■ various alternatives for - progran .paanninsj; coor(3.inatina' and: ' ' 
: -facilitating, the dcvelopmeRt Af a career sminrir pro.^ranj and idcn&if ylns 
:obtciinxng anci f^ofjervising conrnunity •internr.-hips /for over 200 students;- ■* 
,. ;The .department chairmen of science, n^thcmatics , ■ and forei-n la\i- / 
guages, although not specifically id ent if iLd as iareer advisors / als. 
participated in various . aspects of the prograiii;*; These three individuals 
carefully analyz^ed. the possible involvement of their departnients in the > 
pror.r;im .and developed plans -for further Implementation. -They also worked 
v;ith individual students althourjh on a more limited basis than .the .dasl^- 
nated career advi-sors; " • -' - ' 

. Three other members of the staff should' be cited for their involvement 
In' certain aspects of the prosrani. .The home economics . teacher siip-^rvised - 
tv/e.nty child dcvelopirient students in feeder elementary schools. The instru- 
mental music te.iclier initiated an apprentice.slilp program for his student.s 
to- provide thom with the ■ opportunity to. work", seveirai pecioUs each ve-eic ;Ln 



the feeder junior Iiij'^h tscbcols ami ;I.u otAvzV teedci; alLJuantary -jcliools. 
Fj.nal3.y, cont:ii\ued to \7orl: tlirourh a dnV>tv.) but ivc clucation teacher 
to yjrovide. studep.Ls tltC opjyortunity for pai-l cirinloynnnt in a varlody 
of buf^ine.ss- or'Aarii^ations", : />"f 

•The iBini-courf^e •l)rdgrciin aL ^:.'instc5u Churchi^.]. iLi.}:,ii School \:nr^ devol-. 
oped as a resvij.t oi' ^nsnorjsi'n^*. the cur riculur, and podifyinp, il: to rAa>.e it*' 
■p.ore responsive to tho chn.np,in^p, needs of oi-r si;iJciG;rt^s nnd sociiety, 
Scvc^raL traditional thirl:y~-,six vrcek gffcrings in the I'ieldy of science 
and l'^nf];15:sh have been offered as nine wael: rnini-r.oursos. For rhc past 
t\7o years this ptiidcmt-centcred apj^kroach in these ntoas iias. been vsed 
to inprovc the interaction .be t\7een students, teachers and curriculun. 
V?ithin the f rai?.e):orh of specific required sele^tlonrM students have 
various options open to tlfen, allowjnj^ them a [^.reat deal of f le::ibility 
as v;ell as a vide vra.'icty in chioosin^^, individual option.vs or mini -courser. . 
Vox c::anple, students are required- to conplet'e four nlne-v:c'ck<n unit^ in 
bdolor;y. and anonr^ - these units tliey r.iust include one unit on the cell 
one on zoolor^y- and one on botany. The sequence oL* tiiose units is art 
individual student, option as ip the ■ free choice of tiic fourth unit from 
an offerinj^ of over- fifteen possibilities. / 

Students are further permitted to meet tlie botany and zoology require- 
pents by celectiu^^ from any of several options in each area. As an illus-- 
tratiohs the student may meet his b6tany requiren-.ent by selcctin;:^ any one 
of the f ollowinf^ A!nits ; lov/er plants, hif^h<?r plants or plant surgery. In 
order to insure that each student takin^^ biology v^ill he taught the najor 
principles, ^generalizations and concepts of biolpi^'y, regardless of his 
i n d i V i d ^ la 1 op .1: i o n s the s t a T f ha s ■ careful] y • rh? ^ ^ r- ^ o • v d f h'-'" 1 --^ n r r » ? n pa c ' r- k- 



to insure that ail of the options In any one. of: the icnulred areas-; i^vt., 
•ecl.l> ;coo.l.o.'-y .hvid l^otany > ■• inclurle an einn]tasis on a 55pGcirn.cd paci'a^/.e of' 
objcctivGf^. .'VJg believe tliat Lhc strate^-y described nhovct js a ren^jonablc 

.conr;ruencc/ of currjjailuni flexibility p.nd rjecount-.nbili.ty . ■/' 

. ^ ■ • -■ ' ■ ' ' ■■/■./ 

Eaclv iaine-v.'eek TkVi.viX--coursG is, therefore;, built .•.u'ounJ /certain brorjid 

cohcep t . obj cctives . Specif ic belmvioral ol^jectives are v;rl'ttcn in order 

,j ■• ■, ■ , ' ' • ■ . ■ 

•to sup|||)rt each najor concept objective.' In - tlvif^ \7ay.botli English and 

science departmentr; are a]>lc to in-Mure that the /l:>asic concepts are 

tau^.lit rej5;ardless of the sjjocific vehicle used. 

^As part of thlr. .prc[:ran, it v;as decided iihat a nine-tveek Marine 
. scierice n:lni~cDurse vi'ould be added to tlia science curi'Uculnm. and an 
eightcen-veeh television arts minn-course would be adde.d <o tlie' English 
department;; (Appendices A and .B) It v;as believed that both of these 
additions would rnprove students^ undcrstandin!?, in two career areas 
where , there seejr.et.1 to be considerable suudent interest . " . 

T'Je are planning; to continue tiie dc 'eloprr.cn t of miiii-courses, in 
both of thi: above area:; and to ex|)and thin effort to include other 
departments. It is felt that such a move v;ould .provide students v:ith S 
increased opportuni ties to explore i::o7:e career . fields and to develop 
course schedules in which tlie courses will be better Mrticulated . 

Coincidently , the Montf^ornery County School S^'steni inoved during 
the second semester, 1973, to form staff coTmnittces in all disciplines - 
and charged tb^ riembefs with the task of develp'pinf, nine-week mini- 
courses for all subjects. Our next ef forts, ' therefore, w511 be deter-- 
mined follov/ing the opportunity to analyze the results of the county's 
efforts. : , 
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As stated in the introduction to this section, a fourth goal 
was to develop an internship prosram to, provide interested students 
the opportunity to experience tlic nilleu oi: a variety; of career areas 
Since this topic can best be discussed in relationship to the use of • 
community resources, the reader is directed to Chapter III for a com- 
plete description of the career internships. 



.CHAPTSr;III 

'UKLIZATION OF C0N5MU??ITY RESOUKCSS ... \ 

. ■ ■ ■■ ' / ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ 

Although identification of coTnmuiuty resources is perceived by 

most people to be a very difficult and delica-^e task, the' use of the 

• ■ ' ' - ■ .* ■■ y 

proper techniques can moke the process of identification both pleasu- 
. able and rewarding. The initial thrust in the developir.ent of conimuiaity 
resources at Winston Churchill, was in the area of specific resources. 
The term specific is used here as opposed to /?eneral ^ that is, specific 
being individuals and smaller businesses , while general refers .to 
larger organizations and associations, /fhe specific was the easier 
group of ;esources to-.vork with initially and tended to lead to .more 
general contacts-. 

'In dt^aling\with 'the specific area of resource developihent, the 
' foundation for a resource bank 'began with friends, former teachers , , 
colleagues, group 'requests , parents, and students. ^ In beginning the 
program it was found that friends verfe frequently able to get the pro- 
gram into its initial functional stage. For example, the career educa-: 
tion staf^ '"decided that a seminar on law voiild be a valuable career 
. • program. Immediately four lai-yers who " were friends or acqiiaintances of 

the career education staff came' to mind. Once one' of the lawyers ^ ■ 
^.agreed: to participate , the prograira was well under way. Those, lairyers ✓ 
.who : could not commit themselves i^o .involvernent knov con*^ar\Tes vrho 
,. en.|oyed.,working with students fuid who could malce the necessary time 



commitment. At thlr»...p«)int the pro(?:ram was started. 

Other .yaluable specific resources were former teachers and col- 

. . -It ■ ' • , ■ ■ ' • ■ 

leases. V'Ihe main advantage of these contacts was a pre'-established 
rapport.. Hie ability to meet with these individualis . and discuss options 
in, a free forni environment ususally led to brainstorming and discovery 
of -potential resources. As these resources were contacted and utilized, 
a sound foundation for the pro^crara was being constructed. Experience 
bore out that resource development does not always necessitate leaving 
the school. Professional associates possessed a wide variety of both ■ ^ 
experiences and acquaintances which they were anxiously willing to share, / 
with the program* Once staff members other than the actual career coun- 
selors became involved, they added support and enthusiasm to the program. 
Trieir interest and personalization strengthened developiaent as well as* 
school acceptance of the-. pro,ject. It seemed in the best interest of the 
program, to include the talents of all available staff members. Thus 
former teachers and colleagues of advisors were a very valuable tool for 
foimdation building. 

The people who had the mosib to gain or lose from the program were , 
' . " ■ ' ' , / ■ 

also included in the develoiiment of the co/nmiuiity resources. Parents and 

" ' ^ ■ . ' .' - 

students had both the ability and the. knowledge to add opnstructively 

to the progretm. V?e felt that- the local 'talents of a community could not ; 

be fully tapped if the parents were shielded from the., search for resources. 

■In many instances . a parent became a lias on or an -actual resource* _Thus 

the actual participation of parents , as with colleagues, could only be 

viewed , as beneficial. In tKis way. the- program became a total effort 

rather than an esoteric venture of sbmq'^ ''glory seekers"* " For the same 

reasons students were ;a3.so an a.sset : n6t:.-,to be ignored. .Tlie idealism and 



enthuisiasm g^enerated by , students inad'e their, vital contributoz-s . Conse- 

• *■ 

quent.ly, parents and students vrere an important link in^ developing 

communf^ty resources. 

Once the specific resoiu'ces had been developed and utidized, the 

career education department found that the sturdy base from vhich. it 

be'?;8.n had naturally drfivn it towards general corornuni by contacts. Groups 

of businessntc?n, for exainple, heard about our career education T)rop;ran 

and contacted the office requesting student interns or time to speak 

vith* student f^roups . lliese business or^ani nations eventually be cane a 

resoui'ce which sent representatives for seininars or requested additions^. 

student interns. General and specific requests from the co.Tiir.unity thus 

led to resources that benefited both the profgram and business r^rpups. 

An invaluable source of possible contacts was to be fourid in ^^eneral 
■ ■ ■ ^ 
telephone listinp.s as veil as in professional and business directories 

such OS th'ose provided by the Rotary ,wCiwanis and Chainber-of Conii::erce. 

These provided contacts to otherwise inaccessible resources* Anothc. 

method of developinn: contacts v.^as bur participation in career days ojnd 

forums sponsored by local universities, business institutes, social 

and professional organizations ,„3,chool systems and ci vic associations. 

As the advisors tapped the coinnunity for resotirces, they also v^ere 

advertisinp; and spreadinf^ kno'iJ^ledp;e of the r.rop;ram throughout, the 

community . • 

; An undeniably rich source of material and knovled(?:e was found a a 

departments of the local > state and^ federal {governments. Hot on?-y did 

these agencies provide speakers but also provided internships which, 

served to acquaint students v,ath a ji^rriad. of car^^cr possibilities aad 

a j:-e*alistic perception of the actual functioning of tiie jrrovernmcnt . 
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Hiis benefited not only the students and the pronran but also the 
goveniinent officials vho gained^ ins ip;ht into youth and its activities. 

During the phase of identifyinf^ the ^variorss coinniunity resom^ces 
it vas es?;ential that a jlrocerss of catalogin/^ be clevlfied by the career 
advisors at Winston Churchill Hi^rjn School \;hich my be helpful to 
other procrams in their infant staf:;es. *-A five by eif^ht index card 
was selected as the best method for fili'njr coriinunity resources in a 
"Resource Bank", An illustration of this card can be fovind in Appendix 
C. The card.-vras filled out in replicate and crosri-re ferenced under 
the narae of the or<7,anization > the individi3.^,l 's n-5:.??;e, and a r;eneral 
business catefjory. Tlie coTmunity resource card forr.'; provicte'd us vith 
information for each community resource contact. by place of cmnloyTnent , ; 
occupation, field(i;.) ,of intez'est , and brir^anizatiori providinf-; additional 
resources, ^ 

Attached to each index card vas a "contact record card" vhich also 
can be found in Appendix C. Each tinic corriimni cation occurred between 
the* career advisor and the corr.jnunity resource 3:)eroon5 the date, name of 
thr. n;2rson contacted, .the name of the career "counselor, ?jnd the natm^e 
of the contact vere recorded* 'I'his vas done so that duplication of the 
contact would not occur and proper ra.pport coiLl.d be maintained. In 
dealing vith the community resom^ce personalities, one felt that it v/as . 
advisable for a sin^J.e coiiiiselor to b-alld and continue to establish a 
relationship with a irjersori rat^r than a variety of persons. The Coin- 
munity Resource Bank not only made it possible to store, a vast amount of 
resource data but it also insured a smooth facilitation of the pro{rram. 
A composite of community resource personnel b^^ ficldfs) of 5,nterest 
follows in Appendix D/ - , ' ' 
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Vfhen contacts had been established^ the ard^ri-sors found it 'advis- 
able to furnish tlie follovrin^ hinds of infor/r^ation : the /general school 
setting,' the stud^t body's backpi*o^'^^> nature and poa],^' of the 

career 'profpraift, the school counr^elor's ro^e, the career advisor's role, 
'the coirununity resource supervisor's role, and the lep;alities ahd forrna- 
lities of the pro/^^am. 



;i^ 



Once the expansion of tlie pfo^am v^».s conipleted, the career advisor 
could then begin to coordinate the use of the comrrtunity contact vith the 
school pro/p:'ain. Field-. trip arranfre^nents , could ho made, seminarG'set up, 
and the preparation for career internships bep.a.n. Durin/7; this time the 
career advisor hR.d the opportunity to perceive whether or not a beneficial 
relationship vas capable of developlnr/;. If so, trie advisor could then 
integrate selected students into the profpt^ain. 

A very crucial role of the career advisor occuin*ed before, during, 

« ■ - - 

and after conta,cts and discu3£5ion vrith various community resources. 
During this time, students were interviewed, tested\and guided in relation 
to careei-s. Obey ve^i'e made auare of thj various available and potential 
contacts. Students vere then selcctbd- and encoijra.f:;ed by the process t. 
described later in this report to attend specific seminars find field trips. 
'Hiose students who had keen interest and'met the desif^iated criteria 
were encouraged. to continue career exj>loratioh through the internship 
pro^aitu ^ . , ' 

Internshj-p Prorran , ^ , . ' 

The' internship pro/?;ram specif ical3.y placed students" at V/inston 
Churchill High School as career interns vith various resource people in 
the coiniTiUnity. Tne decif5;natbifi criteria for yic placjr.cnt or xhose'sGu- 
dents vas, positive feedback from the school coiinr,elor, the student 



• inteWiew , the parent, and school records. During this selection 
phase the career advisor had to use insiglit and perception to deterirn'.ne 

^the proper placeinont -of a student. _.The student elso had to dicplay a 
Genuine interest and sense of responsibility. Each pror:raTn had to be 
coordinated by one of the career advisors in conjunction with the stu-- 
dent, the student's parents, guidance counr?elor, and a cojrjr.unity resource 
per^n. The vide diversification of student interests ctnd needs re- 
quired th{5.t the placement of interns be on on individualizes basis. The 
coordination of the prof^rarn .mst include : lacernent, scheduling;, atten- 
dance, supervision and follow up. 

TiiQ cai'eer advisor would confer, vith the student discus sin j-^; tho-. 
■I . - " ■ " 

roughly the nature of the internship, e>noectations of the proni^am, and 

the specific dutienr-an-d^e^sponsibilities of tlie student. At these tiraes 

it vas important to tlarify""" all possible questions the student had, such - 

'lis, duration of the internship, absences, personality conflicts, tra is~ 

portation and other forseeable 3:)robleni3 . Trie advisee and the counsel or 

then met with the community resource person to make sure that a coiomuni-* 

cations gap would not occur. Nothing can destroy a contact more quickly 

than an improper placement. Therefore all of the selection procedui^es 

had to be followed with awareness .and precision. 

Once all the preparations had been coordinated, the super\risor:,^ 

role of the career counselor bef-!;an. Deuendin^x^n the nature of the pro-* 

grojn, the appropriate supervisory techniques had to be utilized. It vas 

important that the advisor agreed on a casua], or formal supervisory- role*. 

rlrLi-some. case- a phone call vas sufficient; in others, numerous personal 

visitations were necessary. In any events it V_.^ c^vlvi.iv... 'r; : ^lu 

to maintain proper supervision, ironing; out a].l problems and even removinr. 
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^ J "... 
a student from a*pi*op;ran on those lare occasions vlVen noce.ssary. 

Appendix E illustrates the breadth and scope of the xntcrnr?hip' place-' " 

ments during; the p^^st year. 

Se min ar Pro am ■ ^ 

^ ^ Thd senunar pro/rrari has been an intenral part of the overall career 
education profxas^iv It has beeri aji invaluable som'ce of raalistic infer-, 
"-mation aboi?t the actual. skills and tarik;^ required for a sp-ccific job 
well as an opportunity for students to examine career alternatives. A 
second and equally irportant result has been the opportunity to acc^uaint 
students vith related careers that students previoiisly either' had not 
been avrare of or h«ad not considered. K>n3csure to nur;.erou:^ related seni-' 
nars. beram in the early years of secondary education n;ives tr:e student 
the backcrovind necessary for nakinr, intellir;--nt decisions in regard to 
either an actual internship in his senior yeo.r or further formal aca- 
domic training. Another advantage v:as tnat the professionals vrhc snoke 
at seninar conferences vere ^of ten in a ,>osition to reco:.^.end the nastery 
of skills which at first- appeared to be imrelated but vere actually a 
necessity in a specific field. 

Ihe actual implementation of our serrdnar pror?^^a^.i v:,/-, p:uided by 
several considerations. Since the seminars vei^e (^;iven by a:i e^ert or 
group of emerts in the fi?ldv the availability of cornmunity resources 
vas a primary consideration, 'Zne career advisor had to seek out avail- 
able- people and had to l^am to look in less tha:i obvJ.our. places for 
people possessin^^ specific skills. ^ 

Student needs and interests dictated the type of seminars necessai'y 
in a raven siouation« Advisors deteri:a2'ieu tui^iie nuoub In L-onfei-eiicc^s 
with students vhere students actuaiJx y^^^^-'l'*^*^^^'^ spcrcific cVjsires. 



Some'times the student's uncertainty gave the advlr^or <hlhtrj of areas to 
invest i{];ate. In addition to this Tnetho'"* the advisor iTiade use of such 
instruments of measurment of career interests as the Priority Coufisolin r, 
Sur\^ey and the Self Directed Search > A third important source was the 
career advisor himself. After talliinr: with several fjtudents , the adviso 
was often able to. determine' specific needs which affected certain sep.- 
msnts of the school .population, lie then used this 'as a further basis • 
for the implementation of seminars, for his judf-ir.ent of the situation 
hopefully* denionstrated an understanding of the studdnts ' 'needs ; 

Once the advisor had determined -a need for a sCi-Tjinar iji a specific 
area, he took one of several approaches, lie may have selected a sin.r;le 
representative to present a seminar or he n%y hav^ used a panel approach 
If the second was selected, the ad^asor chose participants vho repre- 
sented a profession, such as ^ a patent lav.^.'-er and cri:nlnal lavyer;'tvo 
l^articipan.ts with different academe br. ;.hPTounds . or philosophies re- 
garding their pz'ofession, in this instc ce , an American Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer arid the Staters Attorney. After careful selection of the 
participants ,^3X1 essential part of the serninar vras the peri od of time 
in which students actually had an opportunity to ask questions of the- 
professional* This was alvaj^s included since it v/as an invaluable 
oppor-tunity for ?;tudents to clarify many inportant points. 

Another consiJleTation in our seirdnar program was the level of 
sophistication to which the seminar was directed. Often the career 
advisor hal^o. distinquish between students seeking; knovledp,e on a basic 
ajid general plane and those on a more advanced level. For instance, if 
a scniziar on nuclear phyr-icn were to he f.ivv.r. ^ - ■* -* '^^^c.'" rsr"^") 
that the topic for, consideration would be r.ernin-'r.'ul only to c.- select 
ip">up. Those participatin/' students mi^ht be selected on the basis of 
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their involveinent in a particiilar advanced course or by previously" 
demonstrated excellence in the particul.ar area. Selection of these 
students could be rnade by a cooperative effort on tl^e part of the 
career advisor and tl^c claRsrooin teacher, 

"a further vord about the actual selection of professional seminar 
part ici nan ts is n^^cessaiY, As the career advisors beaa?n:3 more ex- 
perienced tliey v;ere able to deterrrdnc not only those indiviaus.ls vith 
sound kiiovledre of their ., spec:, fi c field but also tliose couipped to deal 
vith an adolescent ruKiicMice • Often the success of the actual serninar 
depended on the professional-'s ability to n;ive concrete inforr^atlon in 
an interesting;, manner . line ca^reer advisors could freoueritly insure 
success by reviewing; with the professional snecific nuost-lons to be' 
..an sve red. and by nakinr^ available audio-visual resoiirces v}2ic]i allov/ed 
a variation in the pa.de of the delivery its^elf • 

Once the seminar had been arraj '^ed the task' of selectin/^ students, 
becazne one of utmost, importance., for it was -for them that the entire 
pro|7;ram exists, Tl\e career 'ad vis 6r_ was able to easily identilV those 
students who in counselinr-; sessions had shovn a specific interest. - ■ 
Other interested students were 'identified by means of available test 
bank data, bymeans of all-school announcements and by poster adver- 
tisements to reinforce anno^uncements . By these methods all potentially 
interested students were piven the opportunity to be exiioscd to this 
information, 

Since all students who were interested in a particular area mip:ht 
not be present at a seminar, seminars were taped and kept on file in 
the career education library. • In this way the in for'^.n.t ion wa'^^ m.'^de 
available to all students, especially those whose career interests mi/;'}i 



take a different direction in the course of their hifrh school ycArs, 
The seminar pro^Rm started late in the first seviester and ex- 
panded rapidly durinf^ the second scrioster of 1973. Rer)re3entatives 
of the student o;overninsnt association vorked closely vdtli the career 
advisors to identify student interests, to locate qualified speal-.ors 
and to enJ.ist the coo"i*ieration of the other staff r.einhers jxs 5ponr;ors 
of various seminars • A ^procedure vas developed to perinit interested 
students to pre~rep,ister in order to obtain a room sufficiently larrje 
to handle the anticipated audience. Since the audience re^rvalarly- 
ranf;ed from 50 to 200 students, it vras usiuxlly necesfmiy to > reserve 
a section of the librar;/ for most seninars. Appendix F provides a 
ijuinmarj'' of. the seminar topics to permit ''the- reader to assess the 
breadth and depth of ,the prorran, , ' • 

Diss e mi n at i o n • 

A continuous effort vras made to keep staff, students, parents 
and the general public avare of our progress. It was posited that s ch 
efforts vould proiTiote a hi^ier positive response toward the prop;ram 
and thus facilitate the involvement of ir.ore people, v/e also believed 
that ve. had a responsibility to thor:e diix^ctly involyed as veil as to 
the' profession and the general public to share inf onr.ation ref!;ardin/^ 
.both our progress and ou)r problems ♦ 

I 

Our efforts naturally vere most intensive at the local nchool leve 
^he school newspaper ran numerous articles and news items rel^'ated to 
the profj,ram and the PTSA newsletter provided program inforjnation on a 
frequent basis. Students were also informed by posters, public address 
announceTnentr; and hand-out*? about Eomri^v ^->-r>rr-i^^^h. --^ nr>>-^^■: /^-f ^'P^-r»r% 
by the ■ career education office. Wie annual schoo'J. coirrmunity report 
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carried a section on the project and several presentations vrere made 
at P'rSA and citizen's association meetinp:s. 

The career advisors and the , administrators' also extended their 
involvement beyond the immediate school boundaries. Presentations 
vere made, at various countv rneetinf^s of business and ■.professional 
groups and members of these organizations vere invited to the school 
to view the program first-hand, Thie county newspaper ran several' 
articles describing the nroject-and these in turn res^ilted in discus- 
sions vith interested members of the corjriunityt A .'^lide film presen- 
tation hif^hlir^Ttinf^, the program was prepared ajid i^resentod at the 'S 
League of V/omen Voters, at a I'ontp;omer>'' County Schools' consortiiim 
on special projects, at a career education nrofn'aia in Calvert County, 
Maryland^ and ait other community and civic organizations, ^ 

Public relations efforts were also extended to the ^tatc level. 

The principal was a presenter at the I-'aryland Career Education Workshop 

held at Hagerstown,' Maiyland, dm^in^ the sur^mer of 1972. He also 

hosted various te^ims of educators from other Mar>'laJid counties dizrin^ 
i . - • 

the year in an effort to share ideas on career education, -^embers of 
the forci/rn larif^mfie denartment also narticipated in several state 
career education workshops and described their departmer^t 's participation 
in the project. 

Prof^ram information was also brouf^Jit before a national audience 
throuf^^ 7>ublications and participation in meetin.f^s, Tne principal v.^as 
a participant observer at the U.S* Office of Education's three-day 
National Invitational V/orkshop on Career Education for the Gifted and 
Talented Held durinp; the fall of 191^~ at tne University of i^-arv-land, 
O He was also an invited sneaker at the American Vocationai A:.^sociation * s 

ERLC 
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annual meetinf?; held at Chican;o, Illinois, in December 19T2* As a result 
of this 'meetinf^, information re f^arding the ]:>rop;rajn was .presented in 
C areer Education ?Ievs and this in turn brcv;0ht forth over 300 requests 
for our. materials from all over the United States. 1?ie science career 
advisor had an; article, "Advanced Biolofnr. as an Introduction to Science 
Careers", published in the May 1973 issue of Tn e- American BIoIof^^ TGacher , 
and an article by the principal, "Creating an F.nvironn^nt for Career 
TCducatipn" , was published in the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondaiy School Principals. 

The staff has been appraised of the pro/rress of the. profi;ram on a' 
continuous basis through presentations at {general faculty Treeti,np;s , 
department ineetirip:s and. progress reports. In addition. the career ad- 
visors have had frequent informal discussions with jnany staff menbers 
find. have; assisted other teachers to use the services of the cai'eer 

office as an adjunct to classrooin instructicrt. • Tlie ' involverient of - ^ 

■ . ■ . .. ' ■ : . - ■ 

•departmen' meinbers^has been a major asset in moving the p?*or;ram 
fon/ard. In addition to the^"^irivolvement of individual teachers, many 
departments have proved invaluable assistance in the seminar knd intern- 
ship prograins. 

Although the efforts described above required considerable- time 
and effort on the part of many people, we believe many benefit;:, have 
alz*eady been derived. V/e therefore anticipate e>:pandin^ the effort 
in both depth 'and scope to reach more people and to involve mo2 2 stu- 
dents and staff in the program. A nevly established closed circuit 
television studio at the school offers many exciting ^opportunities while 
at. the. sar.:c tiiae pcrriittinf: students t^.c ch..,::tc i-:; .. lor- •^':; >ir 
-nterests in advertisinfi;, acting:, productio!i and other rnetli a fields. 
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EVALUATION / ' ■ 

The evaluation of the VJinston ..Churchlll'Career CluGter Cixrriculum 
,Pro,1ect vns alnior,t entirely 'based on subjective input and; must therefore 
be interpreted cautiously by the reader. A.lthouph we rrraliaed the iirip.^ 
portance of obtainanf7-^statisticr4.'ly sound data we 'had to oornprornise pur 
strategy for several reasons* First, the late fundin/^ of the projecjt 
required that ve devote a major portion of our tir^ie and. efforts to the 
.planning and implorr.entation of the operational ple*.;ents and left little 
time .to be. allocated to the developrrjent of statistical desi-^i. Second, 
the project was of such a nature that most of its objectives were in the 
affective ( main or in the higher co(?:nitive areas where evajAiation in- 
struments were either completely lacking; -or very difficult to construct. * 
Finally, it was evident that a major thrust of an evaluation design 
should includfe' procedures to measure . student grov;th over a period of years 
and woiild necessitate the with-holdinf^ of career 'education services from 
a number of students during this period of time.' Since ve Wi::re indefinite 
regarding the duration of the project, we decided instead to malie the 
services available to all interested students even though the decision 
immediately precluded the establishment of a control group in the design.' 

. ■ • ' ' . *> ' . . 

Intern Atti tudinaire " ' 

An attitudinaire vras given to all inte^rns at the end oi' the ycnv/ 

to obtain their perceptions of. various facets of tlie pro^';r<V'i. Tlie 
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^students vere asked to rcsponcj to a series of questions on a three, 
point scale with responses ranging from hif^hly helpful to not helpful. 
The following taaterial v.'ill highlight ;cortain response sets and attempt 
to interpret the data. A complete suimnary of the data can be found in 
Appendix G. 

Student responses on the attitudinaire clarified several ir^portant 
points. Firsts the students undoubtedly vievjed the internship as a 
valuable experience since 95% stated that they would rbconuucnd it to 
others as a positive experience and only 5?; v/ere not certain of rec- 
onnenains it to others. From 64 to 687 of the respondents indicated 
that the experience was helpful in making career decisions, clarifying 
future '?*oals and relating to other careers, whereas from 12% to isr< 
of the respondents reported tha t the experience v;as r.ot helpful , in 
these respects. V 

The least positive response regarding the internship program was 
obtained from the question regardinf, th:-- value of the internship in 
helping the student in the regular school program. In this case 49% 
.of the students reported that the experience was not helpful, whereas 
only 22% found it to be.he'lp^ul. We may infer several thin<;3 from this 
response set; namely, ch^Lt students were either ^responding based on 
their perceptions of a narrov; range of transfer or that t)iey really 
believed that the inter.iship was something completely separate from 
I all other learning activities, j 

Finally we discovered that teachers were the primary source of 

inFornation about the career education nrof^rprn f o1 1 owncl in deKcendin^^. 

order by .advisors , .students, counselons and pnrenta. This findin;:; is 
■ ' ■ . ■■' ■ . ' ' 

helpful in determining hov/. V7e can better communicate with students 
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about the prpjc^am and su(T(rests that the staff in general vas actively 
supporting the prof^raia, 

■*' 

Parent Attitudinaire 

A parent attitudinaire was sent to the hoiries of a randonily selected • , 
sixty interns to assess how parents perceived the pro {pr am as a result 
of discussions vith' their children. Forty-one of the attitudinaires vrere 
returned and although this was an unexBectedly snail return ve did^feel 
that the data were of some value, and the hipjilinjits are given below. . ■ 

Tlie responses, indicated that 60^5 of the parents believed that the 
internship prpp;rain was hi pjily helpful in assisting; theiychildren to 
explore careers and clarify future goals; whereas 10-20^5 of the parents 
did not perceive the experience to,be of any help,- Most parents, 6or^, 
stated, that the pro7;rain was helpful in affecting?; the student's sense of 
personal responsiuillty for school stchievement; and one parent did .com- 
iTient that the program kept his child fro:n droppina out of school. Hiese 
data may Ither indicate t^at the students failed to relate "the intern- 
ship responsibilities to othei* aspects of their educational proj^ram or 
that those students who take on internabips are already responsible stu-i 

dents who become involved in internships solely to broaden their academic 

1 ■ . ■ . ' ..... • ' ' 

experience. Tne complete summary ^of the parent attitudinaire can be 

found in Appendix G. -" " . * 

?::mployee A tt itudinaire 

'^Emnoloyers" anneared to find the ii^rogram to be very successful* 
111 ey rated 13% of the student:^' performance as excellent; and as f^ood; 
and in no case did they gi.ve any student a ner.ative performance rating. 
EmployersH'&T/fnndlcated that the st\idents witli whom they worked 
gained knowled^e^ which helped the student in selectinr^ a career and that 
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the student shoiild be enQ.o'ara^,ed to purr^ue the career fieJ.d in which 
he had interned. Responses also indicated that 8^^^ of the internship 
Sponsors felt that the students had excellent interest in the career 
field of their internship, but the sponsors stated that 12^j of the 
students demonstrated poor interest in the career area, Tno latter 
finding raises some interestinr: concerns vhich v:ill require further 
consideration. Tlie fact that 12% shoved poor interest is not neces- 
sarily negative if these s:.tudents arc then counseled and helped to 
explore the reasons for their lack* of interest and assisted to make 
alternative choices. Appendix G presents the coirrplete data from the 
•'employer" instrument* 

Career Advisor Attitudinaire 

Career advisors were also asked to evaluate the pro/rraTn and their 

1 ■ 

responses are as follows. First, v:hereas all the advisors were in 

<r . ■ . . _ . X 

accord .in' rating the overa].! program b^'^ a success , the strengths and 
weaknesses as perceived by the -advisoi varied. - Tne advisors were 
much more positive in perceiving the internship as a positive means of 
helping students to develop positive attitudes toward the school, < than 
were students' or parents, with 100^ of the advisors rating the intern- 
ship program as making an outstanding contribution in this respect. 
The advisors were a].so in total agreement regarding the receptivity 
of the student to. the . internship program with a 2.00% response giving 
it a rating of above 'average . The rating of various aspects of the 
internship program produced some variance of opinion, however, espe- 
cially in the areas 6f supervision and evaluation, of students . Al- 
though 25)'^ of the advisors stated that tne pi-CL-irr: : onoui, o:' hUi/^n'- 
vising and evaluating interns were outstanding, 7y'- of the advisprs 
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stated that these procedures were only average. - lliese findlnf^ re- 
sulted in severaJ. discussions ref^ardin^ .tlfe . topic and have already 
produced: a decision to develop a «et of p:uideline5J vhich will produce 

more compatible approaches amonf? ^counselors . .Another conclusion 
■ • • ■ 1 ' • ! 

vhich resulted from the'ahove discussions was that there van a need 

• ' ■ i ■ ' - 

for additijional communications amorig advisors especially in lir/it *5T 
an anticipated growth ^in the advisor staff. Plans are na;=^'ainderway 
to -deal V7ith this need diiring the ne:ct phase of the project . 

'Parents, counselors, students and cTTToloyers vere unanimous' in 

\ ^ ■ 

their support of the internship pro,n;rari.\ ]-rhile they agreed , that some 



aspects needed strepr^heninf^ these "weaknesses vere not. seen to he 
insurmountable. A Major "thrust of next, ye kr'*; progi-am will deal with 
strengthening the perceived '.weaknesses. 

Seminar JCvaluation ' \ ^ 

In an attemut to determine how tsuccessftil a\ career seminar actuaJl ly 
was, the career .advisor had several VjCJsiuilities \)pen to him. C^rc'^r 
advisors who had cooperated in setting up a parti culota^^eirdna were able 
to meet in order to evaluate the 'success of the seminarsv From-their 
particular perspective they were able to analyze audience reaction end- 
interest, advisor reaction, depth and frequency of qi3sstions asked, and 
the merits and/or deficiencies of the prop.rain. ■ \* * 

It was important not to overloo]c the professional participant (s )' ^ 
in evaluating the seminars. Often > his perceptions Lurrored those of. 
the advisors but provided insif^hts into the orf^anizatioh and runnin/^ 
of the entire program as wej^l'. Ihe overwhelm! n;:; m-'ijcrity of oui" ' somiri^ar 
participants indicated -stron/:: positive .feclinf?;s in. regard to scr:inai-s'* 
Most, on their own accord, volunteered to return for fixture conferences 
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and proved to be valuable contacts for future resource references in 
either the seminar or the internship pro^rajn itcelf. In addition, 
career- speakers proved to be excellent leads to the expansion of the 
program by referring, the advisors to other source contacts for further 
-exploration. 

Perhaps most valuable to the career advisor were individual con- 
ferences with students he was co'onGeling, }Iere he va'j able to deter-- 
nine to what degree the student was affected and, more importantly, 
the reasons fgn his dissatisfaction. For the most part, the students 
stated that 'the seminars urovided the participants with useful infor- 
mation about careers and were effective in sur.r;estinf3; additional con- 
siderations regarding the student's choice of a career. Furthermore, 
the students indicated that the spea^iers v;ere ^generally very effective 
in prefsenting the topic to a high school audience and were very coop- 
erative in answering, questions raised by individual students. 

u. ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

Tlie f^reatest concern exoresscd by students vas that the larf^e 

audiences sometimes prevented every . student from' h^vinr; his individ>al 
questions answered. 'Ehe students therefore recommended that more time 
be' given -.to the seminar programs and that tlj^tor limits be set on 
audience size. ^An additional recommendation was that the. seminar 
series be expanded to include more careers and that the nrop;rc-T-i com- 
mence earlier in the year. 

I n-Service Profyram 

The' career advisors were also asked tb provide the adinlniKtral^ion 
with recommendations for the development of a career advisor in-service 

it \r3s therefore felt that they w^sre of f.rcat value yince i.hey refiectea 



needs as perceived by the participsints in an on-goiar, prop;ram. 

The advisors" recomended that the in-service program include topics 
such as, identification and use of career inventories, test interpre- 
tation, decision-makinf^ strategy , f^roup c^namics an^ identification of 
coriimunit^Y resources.. It vras posited that each of the above topics 
could be best, handled in a 2-3 hour prop;xBjn which would involve group 
participation 'with in-basket type activities. It was also suf^gested 
that J3uch a profiram should be tau/^ht by a series of instructors', each 
of 'whom should be exnert on a particular toriic. . \. 

The advisors also recornrnended that they devote mqipe ti:ne to com- 
mimicatin,q arson/^ th'^Mnselves in order to share ideas and maintain a 
coob'dinat'ed effort. As the pro/^rain operated durinp/the past year, 
each advisor had considerable autonomy in settinfi; up his own operating 

' ; ■ " . - \ ■ ' 

procedures and, althouf^h " this was^vievred as a positive- factor /dur in/?; 
the pilot )5hase , most advisors were no' ' expr^ssinp/ the need to stan- ' 

* * a' 

dardize routine operatinf; procedui-es* ■ 

Finally, it was suf^f^ested that the advisors become moKi involved . 

in in-service efforts desi/rned to devel^op undcrstdhdinf?, and involv^ent 

on the part of the total faculty. In addition, it v;as . felt "that the 

advisors could become a valuable in-service..**a^set to our feeder- schools 
*. . ' # « • ^ 

, " ■ ■■ I ' 

.as they moye'd to "^ecome more^ involved in career" education activities, 

.v"-' ' ■ ' * ' ■ ■ . ' 

t 'Plans are "now beinfr; made to ancorporate the above Jrecoi-imendations 

into the next, phase of the project. It was hoped that such, a prop;ram 

can further improve our prof^ram by providing all participants with the 

knbwledp;e and skills required to operate effectively in a« hew and 

dynamic proniraS. The very nature of such an effort requires, however, 

a def^rec of flexibility that precludes too mur;h standardization. 
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The essential formula for a successful in-service program must therefore 
include staff participants who possess'' a caring attitude and a tolerance 
for . ambiguity. ■ « 
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' CHAPTER" V ■ ' 
' FINDINGS, FUTURE DIRECTIONS M^D CONCLUSIONS 

■5 . ' ' • - 

I 

Findings , 

Chapter IV presented the results of several attempts to evaluate 
the project. As stated previously, almost all of the evaluation pro- 
cedures were subjective; and the reader is therefore alerted to use 
caution in interpreting the findings of the' project. However, subjective 
opinions of participants can be of value to others who may wish, to con- 
sider sltnilar activities and therefore a summary of our yjencral findings 



follows : 



1. Most senior hi^h school students know very little 
about any one. career choice and almost nothing 
about most careers. 

*-* Most students are interested in career Infor- 
' niatioh and will productively use opportunities 
to' learn more about the topic. 

3. Most senior high school students have little ■ 
functional knowledge of their own academic 
and personal strengths and potentials* 

e ■ 

A, Most senior high school students rely on 
idealistic coiiceptions of careers, family 
recommendatiopy , or chance in selecting 
career goals. ^ 

5. Activities designed to develop self-awareness, 
career axt;areness, %and' decision-making skills 
need to be developed and incorporated into the^ 
educational program if . each student is to be*-.*^ 
helped to set realistic goals for himself. 
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6/ Activities as sugp,ested in P5 need to be 
flexible enough to servp all students 
^'-regardless pf level of sophistication 
ranging from the. student who is; completely 
alienated from the educational process to 
those students who possess a definite set 
of career goals, 

• 

?• Curriculum must be perceived as th.e sum 
j : total of all experiences that a student 
may obtain under tiie 'Supervision of the 
school if the school desires to assist 
the student to explore career interests 
and capitalize on many more educational 
opportunities, 

8, Teachers can be used effectively as career 
advisors to assist students with the de- 
velopment of lon^^-ran^e planning and the 
identification and use pf conmunity intern- , 
ship experiences. ■ , 

•• ■■ ^ - ■ •. . ^ ' 

9* Business and prof essional .menbers of the ' 
community will gladly give time to serve , 
as spe'akers^ and sponsors of internsi'dps 
if they can be made aware- of the school's 
program and can be assured tiiat the program 
is properly planned and supervised, ' ^, 

10* It is difficult but essential to evaluate a 

broad prpgram such as career educati^on, Eval- ^ ' 

nation steps must be planned prior to the start . * 

of the, i^ro gram, iind the evaluation strategy 

must be carefully designed to obtain maximum. • 

data v/hile interf erring as little as possible 

with the on-going program. 



Fut ure Directions 

The findings of the previous section have provided us with both a 
reason to continue our career education efforts and a road map for moving 
into the future. These future directions for our program v;ill'be briefly 
described in the follo\^^ing paragraphs, i 

Firstj we are firmly committed to a continuation, and expansion of 
pur efforts to improve students' long-range planning' skills and to increase 
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their opportunity to use internships as a r.eans of obtaining first-- 
hand experience in areas of career interest, c^gg^belicve that the de- 
velopment of activities whereby in-coming tenth graders can participate 
in the self rawareness , career-awareness, and decision-making aspects of 
long-ranp,e educational planning requires major attention in the next 
phase of our project. Our small career education staff was so over- 
loaded with many other facets of the program during the pilot program 
that the educational planning activities received insufficient attention 
in compariFfon to such activities as ^the internship program. Hopefully, 

such an imbalance will be redressed in this next phase of the program. 

/ ■ - ■ 

As part of the above process we are also aware of the need to giye 
specialized attention to those students T'^ho are disenchanted or alienated 
with school as an institution. Althou^-h career education activities may 
eventually reach such students and assist them to again accept -school as 
a helping institution, we feel that it ,s necessary to develop supple- 
mental programs for such students to fa-^ilijtate the development of in- 
dividualized programs of study. ■ Such a. .program is now being planned and 
will go into, operation as of September, 1973- 

Our career advisor program will hopefully be strengthened and ex- 
panded, to include advisorjj from additional departments. The recommen- 
dations of the incumbent career advisors will be used to develop an 
in-service training program for career advisors.' Since the progrativ-will 
be developed froni the needs specified by participating advisors, it is 
anticipated that the program will raise the advisor's effectiveness in 
working in many, aspects of the program. Supplemental funding will ul-r 
timately determine the number of advisors assir,ned to the program, but 
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V7e anticipntG adding advisors from the fbroip.n l^in^^uage and mathematics 
departments and possibly an advisor for the business education and one 
from the physical education departments, Uitinancly we hope to have an . 
advisor v?orking out of each of the scliool departments. 

A continued e::a:nination of our curriculum will probably result in 
the development of additional nine v.-eek mini-courses. It is likely that 
ve will continue to develop additional offerinf;s \:hich vjill perir.it students 
to use their academic learninp, in more Cunctional settinp,s. T-Je are already 
con s id o r in f> an e:: tens i ve r e o r p:a n i z a t ion of various c ou r s e s related to 
communications and media v.'ith tlie hope tliat the rosultinr; product v^ill" 
increase a student's flexibility of choice. 

T;.G believe that our present format for developing nini-coarscs h£?.s 
been effective and can be used b}^ our .-taff to develop additional learning, 
packar.es. As described earlier , .thos first step is to /lave the staff clearly 
define tht principles, concepts, .generalizations and sliillr vxhich should be 
included a the learninp, pacb.age. Followinf- this activity, the staff can 
then develop an option's stvate^'y which vnMl perniit the student to individ- i 
ualize,his prc5gram v/ithout sacrificing; tlie major objectives of tliC subject 
or "discipline . ^Ie::t , a decision must be made rep,ardinf, the time fram.e 
required to accomplish tlie specified objectives and a jndr^p.cnt tendered as 
to the importance of sequence in the Icarninv/, activi ty . Finally, the pac]car:ie 
is then given to an individual teacher or to a team of teachers i/ho accept 
responsibility for developing the learning;, stratc:[;.les and evaluation tccjini- 
qiies related to the packa^'^^e. 

Ue Jiave found that the above approach provides a rGasonahle de;.;ree of 
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a responsible posture \:ith regard to accountability • Since the format 
itself is so sinply stated it has proved useful in developing pro^jrans 
of varying, duration and can thus be used across tlie board as the situa- 
tion may v/arrant. As a next step in the process, vc are hopin^^ to 
refine our evaluation stratecies significantly so as to be in a position 
to build test banks for the various disciplines • Such a process will, 
hopefully, permit us to move to a quarter credit j^radlng procedure 
vjherein accoriplishmcnt of objectives v/ill become the basis for gradinf^ 
and promotion as contrasted v;ith tlie traditional! criteria of tine spent: 
in coTJipleting the most minimal ainount of vjork. ^ 
i'Je are also aware of the need to continue our dialo,n;ue about career 
education x^'lth the coiraunity and the public-at-J arfi;e, \Jo hope to increase 
our resource bank by developing a "master key'* ■ concept in our contact 
program. Since the development of the resource ban!: has been a slov;, 
time-^cons ming process durinp, this initial year, \7e hope to .expedite the 
process b attempting to gain the support of more leaders in business and 
prof essioual organizations who ve hope will in turn help to obtain com.- 
mitments from fellov; v;orkers in the field. Our efforts to contact the 
individual X7lll likev/ise ' continue , hwever, and liopefully as word of our 
program spreads, more resource peopl^e V7ill initiate cont.acts v7iti> us. 
Ue also intend to spend more time and effort assisting our feeder schools 
to develop career ediication programs of their own. In addition to our 
sense of professional responsibility, vje also realize t?iat such efforts 
must occur in -order to help students to develop to their full potential. 
As such efforts are productive, the senior high school staff V7ill be able 
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-tro turn more and more of their efforts to career planning, preparation, 

and exploration facets of the total prof,ra!n. 

Finally, \-7e intend to give more attention to the detvelopment of a 

statistical desi?;n which will permit us to p.eneratc data vjhich will be 

useful for both sliort-terni nnd lonf;-term planning. Althouc^h v?e realize 

that such a program will require considerable, -thought and effoit, ve are 

convinced that these activities wi].l serve many useful purposes. 

a 

■ , • . ' .1 • ■ ■ 

Conclusions . « , 

The V^inston Churchill High School Career Cluster Curriculum Project 

con:inenced on July 1, 1972 and concluded its pilot year on June 30, 1973. 

During the intervening; year many hours of staff, student, parent, and o 

resource personnel tine was G::pcnded to develop a pro;5ran \::!ich v.^ould 

assist tlie individual sLudent to pJan an edncatioiial prof;ram which v;ould 

be [;oal-oriented , to have increased opr ortunities to select courses 
* - ' 

vzhich vjould iriove hin tov/ard hts personal {?;pals, and to increase, his 

oppor-tunitics" to use the community resciirces as supplemental educational 

experiences. VJo believe the preceding pay;es of this report succinctly 
» t> ■ . * 

presents the record of •our program and -explains v/ny v'q are encoiirar^ed to 
continue our efforts in this^ direction. : . 

The reader ic cautioned' that such a pro^^^ram demands^ many prerequis- 
ites, not the least of v:]iic]i is a caring, attitude on tlie part of the staff, 
which will sustain their efforts durinj?, many moments of uncertainty^ and 
frustration. NSince such a*prof;ran must focus on the needs, interests, 
and resources of a given school community, it v;ould be unlikely that any 
two pro5;rams would ever be identical. However, a^ our experiences- may 
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be helpful in stiinulatins others to think reflect and decide on uhat 
they may or may not want to dp, vje are. pleased to have been given the 
opportunity by the U.S. Office of Education to present this report. 



. APPENDIX A - 

TELEVISION WORKSHOP I 

This course is representative of one of several television- production 
courses proposed for implementation at Winston Churchill High School. It 
Is part of a sequence of courses in the communicative arts cluster that: i 
designed to expose students to the field of communications and. the varied 
career possibilities. With sufficient funding, Churchljl could execute 
its communicative arts program in respect to three distinct areas:, cur-- 
riculum analysis, exposure to career opportunities through field expe- 
rience and resource : information , and coordinated internship prcgraris.. 
With the reponderarice -of mass media surrounding our students in our 
world tod.-^y and their world tomorrow, secondary school education in the 
tnass commvaications is essential. The media which needs to be analyzed 
by media students include the print media; the audio; tiic visual, such 
as film and photography; and television. Courses are designed- for the 
consumer of these mass medias and for the futvTre professional in the 
field of communicatiye arts. Our general objective for the program is 
the development of discriminating consumers and producer^ of both inter- 
personal and mass cominunications. , ^, 



Purpose 

Television Workshop I provides an opportunity for interested 
students to learn and experience all phases of . television production. 
It emphasizes various techniques of television programming, the effec- 
tive use of equipment, the basics of scriptwriting and directing in a 
variety of formats including news , commercials , Variety shovrs, inter- 
views, and small dramatic presentations. Lighting equipment use and 
maintenance, budget, and make up receive systematic attention. Stress 
will be placed on the legal and sociological effects of television 
programming and on critical ^^^essment of current commercially pro- 
duced programs. Exposure'to the medium of television will provide 
the student with an oppo'rtunity to strengthen .his communicative skills 

of writing, speaking, and listening. This course will also produce a 

.- • ' \ 

core group' of students to aid teachers and incoming students in various 

• -''i 1 . • ■ , - ° ' ■ 

uses~~bf the teJ.evision studio. Emphasi" on varied career possibilities 
in the field of television will be inclvided. ^/ 

Facilities • : ' 

With its new auditorium and operational TV studio, Churchill can 
operate a modest TV program. The school presently owns tvo videotape 
cameras, one 1" VTR, one -1/2" VTR, one Sony video pack, and two monitors. 
In addition, a number of classrooms have been equipped with television 
drops for clos^ed circuit broadcasting. 
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Teaching Strategy 

It is the concept of Television Workshop I that the teacher should' 

/ ■ ' ■ ' 

avciid excessive teacher-directed classes and permit the student to have 
many hours of hands-on experience with the studio equipment. The medium 
of television is .generally a source of excitement for the student » and- 
this kind of activity should be channeled rather .^than curtailed. Be- 

havioral objex:tives should be carefully planned, and activities should 

/ . 

be chosen on. the basis of \;hich would accomplish the objectives. The . 

/ ■ * '■ . ■ 

field of/television communications is more alive and exciting than 

/ . ■ ■ 

ever before. If taught this way» it should attract many students into 

the profession, 

/..*■'. 

Methods of Approach 

The comparative method demonstrates the relationship of television 
to the other communicative arts. This method reveals the strengths md 

weaknesses (biases) of the television medium as compared to other forms 

, ■ ' , I ■ ■■ ■ • ■ 
of mass communications. 

The aesthetic method demonstrates the relationship of the material 

and formal' elements of scriptwriting,' direction, lighting, set design, 

and make up to the medium of TV, 

The creative methud demonstrates the actual production of individual 

. • . ■ " ft 

programs which are written and directed by students. 

The thematic method demonstrates the critical analysis of the content 

. > ■ ' ' ' '. ■ 

value of television programming. Stress will be placed on social aspects 

and implications of the. media. 



Teacher Objective , 

o To assist the student in developing an appreciation for television 
broadcasting as a communicative art • 

o To assist the student in developing criteria for discriminating 
consuraptionj and production oi: television pro^^rainirtin^ . 

o To"introduce the student to the school facilities, equipment, 
arid naterials necessary for television production 

o To assist the student in o'peratlon of the equipment necessary 
for television production experience 

o . To teach the student throu:r/n the nedium of television — nore 
effective speakinr^,, vrritinir, listening, and visual skills 

o To counsel the Student totrards a career i.n television production 



Coui58e«wOb j cc t ivc s . 

Upon completion of the* Television VJorksjhop I, T^or^t students should be 
able to: 

o Explain the orp.anisiation of a comn^ercial and educational 
television station . ' 

o Describe the rosnonsibilitii '5 of each of t!iG major 
positions in a television station 

o ■ !vecoj3ni20 the interrelata.oiUi.dps of dona rtments and 
personnel in a coiahorcial television ■ station 

o Describe the overall operation of a co^l;^^ercial and 
an educr^tional television stati^on 

o Describe the use of equipment in both educational 
^ and commercial tolevision stations . . 

o Operate tlie school's television studio equipinent 

o Function in one or more positions in the scliool 
television studio 

. p Demonstrate a knov;lcdj»e of the basic elements of 
television scrip tv.Titinjj; 

o Demonstrate sop.ic of the basic techniques .of le3.evision 
production in direction, camera angle, lJj^,htin;;;> set 
desipn, nudio, etc. 
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Plan a budget for a school-based television 
prograrhniing 

Demonstrate his knowledge of television pro- 
duction by writing and producing 6oth a 5-minute 
and a IS-minute program 

Formulate criteria for. judging television pro- 
gramming / 

Evaluate and apply criteria for judgment on school 
produced projects 

Evaluate commercially produced programs in terms of 
commonly used and personally defined criteria 

Apply legal and ethical standards to their own 
television productions c 

Formulate some career aspirations on the basis of', 
observation of professionals and from their ovni •] , 
practical experience \ 



Sugr.es te d Performance Tasks 



\ 



In an outline form, the student will write out the organizational 
system of a commercial and educational television station. \(75% 
accuracy, 3 days) / 

In written test situation, the student will explicate the 
rolfs of station manager, program director, cli.ief engineer, 
anuw.mcers, traffic chief, promotions manager , librarians , 
production chief, news director, and music director, and 
floor manager. (85% accuracy, 1 class) 

By constructing a flow-chart, the student will demonstrate 
the interrelationships of departments and personnel in 
commerciaTTTV stations. (100% accuracy, 1 week) 

By designing equipment layout for a broadcast station, using 
Panasonic catalog references for specif ications and cc:;t, thc^ 
student- will describe the use of such equipment. (minimum: ^.i 
tape recorder , mic , VTR, camera , monitor , headset , mixer, types 
of lights , roll drum) = 



Student must master the movement of the camera in: 

1. following talent 

; 2* panning 
3* tilting 
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4. dollying 

5. trucking 

6. breaking away 

7. zoom 



in a 2-ininute cariera exercise. (100% accuracy) 



"Student v/ill thread the Sony video back-pack in the correct 
position. 

Student will design a gobo. ' (75% accuracy) 

Student will design a mask. (75% accuracy) 

Student will demonstrate how to thread a film projector. 
(100% accuracy) 

Student will explain the use of a super orally (100% accuracy) 
and deinonstrate a super (100% accuracy). 



Student will define in a written test, the following tern^s 
relating to camera techniques: (75% accuracy) 

1. depth of field 

2. kinds of shots (close , medium, long) 

3. kinds of angles (high, dutch, low) 

4. ! cover shot - 

5. ,focus 

6. knee shot 

■rj . ■ 

Student will perform the above camera techniques in a one-minuter 
presentation on video tape. (75% accuracy) 



Student will research th'^ rules of FCC broadcasting in ; 
!• commercials 

2. public service announcements 

3, station identification x 

for a short paper and apply criteria for all his productions. 
(95% accuracy) 

TKe student will defi-ne and 'e>:plain the purpose of the transitional 
devices in tclevifiion: ^ 

!• cut, take 

2. fade-out * • 

3. ^^fade-in . ' . 

A. dissolve • 

5, defocus / , ' 

6, ^ lap dissolve 

7, wipe * 

in a written test and video tape presentation. (73% accuracy) 




Student will prepare a program bud?>et for his five and fifteen- 
minute . presentations keeping each bud;':ct vjithin the liiiiits 
designated by the instructor. (100^ accuracy) 

Student will prepare a pror;ram lo[^ for both^ his five and fifteen- 
minute presentation. (100% accuracy) 

Student will write a comruercxal (the Sana product) for 

1, a 60^second coinmercial ' ' 

2* a 30-second cornriercial : ^ 

3. a 20--second cojninercial ^' 

4. a 10-second convnercial 

with simple lan53uap,e, avoiding; long sentciices, keeping; characters 
alive wi-:h lines that are Ixvcl.y, using action words and .ononiato- 
poeia. (70% accuracy) - 

Student will deTnoustrate the use of sound to: ^ 

1 ■ 

1. set scene 

. 2. establish mood > , 

3. achieve clJ.mx or emphasize it 

4. transitional device 

5. provide conic effects • - 

' ■ ■ . ■ 1 . 

in a short radio proj^rain (audio tape). 

Student V7ill vrcite a public servico announcenent pronatinj;^, school 
or connnunity activity by using the follovjnp, as criteria: 

1# the siriple word 

2# concrete lanp.ua^^e 

3. farailiar languaf?;e . 

4. simple sentence structure cr 

5. fivoid use of too many adjectives ■ ■ 

6. op.gani7.atio:t sHOinj) b:: CL^^^^^^^^^ logical 

-V 7. use. attention \P:etting devices * . ^ ■ 

8. tilling of script to c::act second . . # (lOOr^ accuracy) 

, and will present it orally to Ihe class, (75a accuracy) 

Student V7il'l write a news copyl cf sbine local or sdiool event 
usln^, sarpo criteria as above hjl^it include slides, filTiTs. video 
tape, photof^raphs and will pre's^eMt it to clasps on video taps. 
(75% accuracy) 

SaiTie for dramatic shit 

Student will observe several television variety shovTsV specials , 
children's television and take pcr.'^onal note of special effects — . 
class discussion: and participation on the following; v/eek (affective). 
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Student vill collect revicvjs of TV productions and list ;evaluaLl.ons 
wade by professional critics. > 

Student v;ill list 3iis ovm persojial criteria for evaluation. 



General Evaluation * . , , , 

I. Written tests arje necessary for the first part qf the covrse 
to insure basic !;nov;ledge of terns and appreciate the value 
of the field trips. 

II. Student will be evaluated priinarily on demonstx'ating his knov.^- 
led[»;e in : 

a. the use of school equipment 

b. the \nr i t in .r; -and produci.n,7, of the fivc-ininute 
pro;!;rn!ii (infornativcO' 

c. the vrr-Jtln?' nnd producing, of the f if teen-ninute 
student choice pro?,rain 

d. haS ability to opcrntc in one or ^iOre of the . 
school's sttidio operation ^ . 
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(SaiTiple Unit) 

Unit One: APPRECIATION OF TELEVISION AS A C0>T?1UNICATIVK ART INTRODUCTION 



I • Ob j ect ives 

A. To introduce the bnckf^round and' history of television 

B. To help students under.stand the si/^ni f icance of television's 
influence sociolo;;! cally 

€• To aid the student to critically analyze the iriedia 

II. Content 

A. BacUcrcund and history 

1. Innovations 

a. Invention of scanning; disc by Paul Kepkov (1884) 

b. The experimentations throur.hout the 19 30's by 
DuTTiont, RCA, CV>S 

2. The TV frce;5e of 194^ 

a. Signal Interference 

b. Tv7o-foId purpose 

1. To develop a frequency allocation plc?a 

2. To develop a policy for color TV 

c. Lack of variety in proi;rar:rnin{:: 
d* Loss of more than million by st.')Vions 

Kffects • 

1. Change in the concept of iriedla u::;are 

2. Increase in SLations in 1932 provided for 
na t ion a 1 cover "V^^e 

3. Increase in revenue which r:atie TV more 
attractive to advertisers, talent, «ind consuriier 

3. Technical innovations in TV 

a. The Cathode ray tube 

b. Larf;er home .viewing screens 
■ Magnetic video tape 

d. The vidicon tube 

e. The zoon lens 

f. Transitor 

g. Color broadcasting and receptions 

h. Mobile units ^ 

i. Veu methods of transntissioa 

1. Co-axial cable 

2. Micro-v;ave 
5. Catv 

A. Utili7:ation of TV (present day) 
. a. Educational TV 

1. Kdi>cational ne.tv;ork^: 

2 . Commercial networks (vhi te papers , etc , ) 

3. Closed circuit witlvin sci^.ools 

b. Instructionfll TV 

c. Uses of closed circuit • 

. 1 , T n (] t r V ' ' ♦ * '.' r i 1 ^ ^ m ^ t p ^ ■■ n ^ » > ^ <> N 

2. Spo^^ts 

3. Medic::! di:.r;pni. I rat ionr 
5 . Subscription TV - 

a. Space exploration 

b. Instant replay (sports, draii^a. instruccional ^ etc.) 
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APPENDIX 3 

I-!ARII1E SCIEl'ICK CLUC^rER 

Tno ficience faculty at Winston C;iurchill Mini r^cliool han developed 
a pro£!:ram stratery with 'refj^>ect to a Marine Science cluster that hvjs 
three distinct thrur.t.s: 

!• Curriculum Analyiii.'^ and *'odif ication (instructional ^Systems ) 
2. Expooiire to Career Opportunities by Utilizing!; 
a. field trips 

resource indorsation bock 
3- IntoiTiGhip Pronram . 

Curriculu'; Ana1yr;is and Modi fj cat j on 

Oiie '.^f tlie first problerno encountered in thir. area vas the dex'inition 
of a reasonable exroriUre. to the acadenic content of Tiarinc science. 

In view of the fact thiit marine science dravs on iso ma^ny diverse 

disciplines the scienco faculty c:tudieil several different course outlines , 

as veil as considerinp; the possibility of developinp; our o'./n outline. 

\"inally, the Oneano rr aohic Cu rriculum ^o r ]!i i' ^_T-^ -^-'2^ ^'"'^ Icctod as 

a basis for a conceptual 'framework of what should ideally bo available 

for students. This curriculum outline was developed by several staff ^ 

members at th^j* National 0ce3nup:raphic Data Center in response to in- 
■* ■ ' . 

quiries froiri secondaiv teachers throiip^out the nation. An 'analysis of 
vh at we were o f f e r i n in mny d i vc r s e c ou r s c s ; r..z - r c f c r c.'n c a d r, ^ : 1 : ^ t 
this sufr(7;ested outline to /ruide our deyolopintsnt of on inctructional 
^ packaf^e which would suoplernent but not duplicate other ef fort?ir' : 
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The marine science mini -course is one option available to students. . 
taking general biology. Most of the students t.akinf^ biology are enter- 
ing sophomores. For the last two years the science faculty has sought 
information from 10th grade biology' students regarding their career ^oqlIs 
and/or interests* Ve have also emphasi.v^d the role that various options 
in the biology profTTi^ra niay play in career exploration. Thus, the enroll- 
ment in^ th^s popular mini-course has served as a basis for identifying 
students who are interested in marine biolopy while they still have time 
for further planning at the hiF:h .school level. 

■ As one would expect, there is heavy emphasis on fundaT.ental biolo- 
. eical concepts in the mai'ine biolof^ course. Furtherinore, because of 
curriculum design and £Jtaff back/rround'most of tlie contoht in this mini- 
' course emphasizes soolory. Thns , one consideration for the future is 
the development of . a marine botany mini-course. Our analysis of tSe 
■ =.w OceanoryaPhic Curr i culum for Hirh Schools 'also illustrated the need for 

■ QJi opportunity for students to study narine chemistry. Si-nce the 

• . ■■ ! 

chemistry pro/^ram is movinp; in the direction of an options prop;ram :vlso, 
this is currently beinf< developed, * 

Durin^^ the springe of 197^-', one quarter of t}ie general chemistry 
I prof'.rBjn -v^ill be open for students to select- a mini -course of their choice. 
At this time a marine chemistry mini-course is bein.n; planned. In support 
of this effort the science de'pnirtnent has recently purchased 'r\ 'iOOml 
variable speed cehtrifia/re and a Bau^ch-Lomb spectronic 20, colorimeter- 
spectrophotometer. Tnese instrviments alonr; with our radiation equipment 
and other resources will serve as a. basis for labbra1?ory exercises 'c^d 
independent field research. A similar type of mini-course as a part of 
the physics program is also a possinility in terms of de'i'^tlin^ witn suri.i^.ce 
Q waves J ■ general hydrolof^y, and cui-rents • I , - , 



Ttie advajiced bi.olof^ pror.ram at Chiirchill has traditionally utilized 
a topical approach for orrr^niizinr: content. One area that }ias always re- ' 
ceived extensive consideration has been aquatic ecolony, involving:: both, 
fresh water and marine environments. The two extensive field trips taken 
each year provide a total of approximately 8 full days of field work in 
general marine science at Levres, Delaware and/or Vallopi Isl^ind, Virr^iriia 
Opportunities for independent projects are emphasized and the interdisci- 
plinary nature of marine science is recop;ni2ed by the demands of the 
activities. ^This course is therefore an inter^ral part of the cluster of 
rnarine science. * , 

Mini-course desi/^n to neet the needs of an expanded career education 
profpram is based on a functional set of instructional objectives. Ihus ^ 
general institutional and/or profCfan r^oals are not sacrificed in the 
process of appealinp, to current- student intereots» For exarr.nlc, in the 
event "that a student v?ho was interested .n rnarine science in hinh school 
chanpes his career poal in collop:e, Vie a'dll has a basic science back- ; 
f^ouna to r^upport other interests, Tl-ic .■ .;structional obJecLivos and the 
course outline for our ir;arine biolop:,'- unit follow, 



MARINE BIOLOGy INSTiU/CTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



To recop:iiize the reiationship. of physics to the science of inarine 
biolof^ * 

A, To relate the effects of pressure., teinperature end volume to 
iinder'^ater environtnehts 

1.. To correctly vork probn.ems usin^ the frar> law » 

11^ ^ '2 



'1\ T ■ 

1 . . 2 ^ ■ - 

2. To state the relationships between pressure, temperature 
and volujnc 

3. To state the func^t-ion of a scuba rer:ulator 

^. To define t^ie follovinp; ter:r.s: atF.ospheric pres.'^ure, bar, 
decibar, fatiion, aiid dyne 

5« To state the depth of sea water equal to one; atmospheric 
pressure 

^ To convert atrriosnheri c nressure into the following 'units : 
. bars, psi, and dynes/cr.'^' 

7 To convert varioui^ depths of sea water into -the fo3.1oving 

imits : psi, atrriospheres , bars , dynes/cm'^ ^ 

B. To deternane the effects— of water movementf; on livin,^ or^'^anisms 

define neap tide j?-nd "sprinf^ tide - - 

"2. To state the cause of tides 

"3. To state the. effect of tides on the tempero.ture of irarine 
waters . ! 

I ^t. To state the effect of - tides on 'the salinity of n?arine waters 

5. To state the effect of tides on reproductive cycles of marine 
orgahisins 

6, To state the effects of tides on mif^ration of rcarine or{!:aai- . 
zations 

7. To dc.'tej'iuin.j ' tliO Caur.ie oi' cia'io/iL:; , . 

8, To define t;.er:pocline . • . . 
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II. . To develop an understanding of invertebrate marine life 

A, To recognize members of the phylim Mollusca , 
^1, To identify members of the -class pelecypoda 

2, To identify members of the class cephalopoda 

3. To identify members of the cl-ass gastropoda 

U, To identify- the sliells of the following gastropods: 
tent olive, carrot cone , alphabet cone, deer cowrie", 
pink miirex, black inurex, keyhole limpet, auger, aad covrie 

5. To correctly differentiate among the shells of trie following 
gastropods: whelk, conch, cone, murex, olive, limpet, auger, 
and covrie 

6» To state the mode of nutrition used by pelecypods 

7. To state the mode of nutrition used' by gastropods 

. ' . 8, To state the ecoupmic importance of pelecypods found in tlie 
■ . ■ -.Chesapeake J3ay , " 

9. To identifj'" the octopus as having the most developed brain 
of all invertebrates 

B, Ti^^rec^gnise-mcmb^s of the phyluin Echinodermata 

1. To identify asterias, the common starfish 

2. To define water vascular system 

3. To state the structures of thc' water vascular system ^ 

To identify the following struct^ires: madreporite, 
."-^ stone canal, ring canal, radial, cqnal, • transverse canal, and 
tube feet ' 

5. ' To organize, in correct ordeir^ 6f o'bcurrence^^he above terms » 

6. To identify the following structures: , spines,' dorr.al 
branchiae, eyespots, mouth, ambulacra! groove, and tube feet 

/' ^ V" ■ • . . V ■ . ■ 

7. To identify ther following structur^es: stomach, 

^» pyloric caeca, gonads , and ambulacral ossicle . ? 

8. To state the kingdom and phylum of asterias 

9. To identifv ncahthfister as th*?/ rrn^'i\-o'^--'^^'^"^r\r '^•■^nrf'i '^}? 

. " -v ■■■ . : f , , : • ■ . . ■■ \ • 

10. To determine tiae cconomc iniportoiice.. of echinodorirr. 
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11. ToXdcteriTiine tha mode of nutrition employed by starfish 

12. To sfc^te the modes- of reproduction used by the starfish 

13. To detenriine the modes of reproduction of the sea urchin 

C. To<,recoi[^niEe members of the phylum Coelehterata 
' 1. To identify physalia 

2. ^vTo determine the mode. of nutrition of the comTnon jellyfish, 

aurelia • 

2\ To state >the function of a neiv.atocyst . • 

• A. To deternine the Modes of reproduction in aurelia 

5. To identify the follov:lng coelenterates : sea cucun^bet, 
hydra, sea nnenone, and coral 

D. To reco^^nize meriber.s of the class Crustacea ^ 

1. To identify the [ollo\rin%: hernit crab, fiddler crab and 
^ . ' blue crab • ; , 

5 ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

2< To <]if f erentiate betv;een male and female blue crabs 

3. To identify en;r.-carryinjvcr£ib'S 

A. To state the economic and ecoloj^ical importance of crus :aceans 

E. To dificuss the phyluii; porifera ' "* . 

1. To identify nenbers of the phylum porifera 

2. To define the f ollovinf:' terms: incurrent pore, excurrent pore,, 
spicule, amebocyte and- collar cell ^ - 

3. To state the nodes of reproduction eniployed by inembers of the 
' , . . phylum porifera ^ 

A. To state the mode of nutrition used by menbers of the phylum 
porifera 

III. To develop an understanding of inarine vertebrate life 

A* To discuss the follovunp, clasj^es of fikhes! cyclq^storaafa, 
chbndricJithyes, and osteichthyes 

1. To state the kinn;doin, phylum, subphylum aJnd cl-nss of the 

foUovjing organisms: yellow perch,' shark, skate, ray and 

;■ . . \ Inmprcv ■ " ' • 

\ . • • 
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2. lb identify the 'tallowing ext^^rnal striictiires of the yellow 
perch: l.Tnandible, kaxilla^ anterior dorsal f in , .posterioi*. 
dorsal fin, caudal fin, cuial fin, pectoral fins, pelvis "fins , 
operculum and lateral line * / , 

^ _ . . . 

3. To identify the followinn structures of the alimentary canal | 
of the yellow perch: esophagus, storr.ach, phlorus, pyloric 
caeca, and intestine 

U, To identify the folloving parts of the heart of the yellow 
perch: ventricle, atrium, sinus venosus, bulbous 
arteriosus, ventral aorta and cardinal vein 

5* To identifj^ the following; parts of the brain, of a yellow 
perch: olfactory nerves , olfactory lobes, optic lobes, 
cerebrum., cerebelliuri, medulla and spinal cord 

6. To identify the pericardial cavity of the yelloW perch 

7* " To identify the f^ill slits of nierribers of- the class 
ch ondri ch thy e s 

'■ ■"' ■ ^ • '. \ 

8. ,To differentiate 'arionp^ the follovinn; organisrri: shark, skate-, 
" I'^^^-y^ yellov; perch, 8.nd lamnrey 

9. To state the feeding habit of the yellovr perch 

10. To deterniine the feedinf^ habits of the lamprey ' ^ , ■ 

11 • To determine the military importance, of ineiTibers of the class 
. chondrichthyes 

12. To determne the migratory habits of fishes 

13» To determine the type of reproduction \n :nembers of the class 
> chondrichthyes ■ .' ^ 

' , -. - " . , . ' . . ^ 

^lU, To deternine the type of reproduction in inembers of the class 
osteichthyes ^ \ 

15. To define the followinr^; terms: oviparous, viviparous, 
monoecious aiid dioecious 

16. To detennine the economic value of members of the class 
chondrichthyes 

* 17 • To determine the economic importance of members of the class 
o.steichthyes " ' ' 

l8. To determi^ne the economic importance of. members of the class 
cyclon tor-nta • 

19* To determine the effect of pollution on the thrive classes of 
' marine^ fisli Gs . , 

Ijcvi ■ ■ ■ ' 



20. To determine the types of fish fourid in the ChcsapeaUo 33ay , 

21. To determine ^^^^^''^^llll^ fish found In Jthe Atlantic Ocean 

22. To determine the effects of teriperature on narine fishes 
« IV. To develop an understanding^ of Tnarine nl«?.nt life 

A* To evaluate the phyla of narine al.f^ae 

1. To state exaFiples of iriarine alc;ae 

2. To identify the more Important types of algae found in narinej 
vraters 

3. To define the following tqrns : planlcton., :!oo])lankton , and 
phy top lank ton - 

ToL define the ^ f ollovjing terms: diaton, dinof l.r.p^ellate , algae 
sarf^asrfun, and fuciis ' . " 

5. To compare the amount of photonynthesis by marine plants to*' 
that of land plants ^ 

6. To coniparc the amount of oxycen produced for man's use by 
narine plants to that of ; land plants 

7. To state the economic importance of marine al^ae 

0. To state the effects of pollution on marine algae 

To compare the structure's of marine algae to those of land 
plants 

10. To determine the effects of salinity on m-arine algae. 

V. To understand tlie chemical properties of s< a water 

A. To discuss the salinity of sea water 

» 1. To determine t\ie salinity of sea water 

2. To d(itermime the relationship between salinity and ciilorinlty 

. ' 3» To determine the chlorinity of sea water 

R.. To discuss the pH of sea viator 
• • '• . 

1. To define pll * ' 

2. To deteri'iine the pH of. sea V7ater ^ / ^ 
VI. To perf-orm group research on a marine biolo^^,ical topic ' ■ ' 

Er|c ^ '^vii 



A. To present informtion orally 

1. To stcite the major themes of topic 

2, To suniinarizc report 

3.. To identify interests in other topics 

B. To present topic in. written form 

1. To inclvule bibli.o<?,raphy > j 

2. To be of adequate length to cover topic thorour,hly 
V^II. To understand the ecol.ofry of luarine waters 

A. To study ecosysteiTis 



1. 


To 


define ecosystem 










2. 


To 


define food cha;in 










3. 


To 


define food v;nb ' 










A. 


To 


detemine the results of nn 


intern: j^tioa 


in 


<i food 


chain 


5. 


To 


dcteriT^lne the rosultJ^of an 


intcrrupt^ion 


in 


a food 


V7eh 



j . 
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Mi\RIIIE BIOLOGY COURSE OUTLINE 

\ 



I. Introduction 

A, Related fields 
1, Chemistry 
.2, Physics. 
.3. Geolop;^/ 

B, Importance of Marine Biology 

II. Marine EnvironTnent 



A, Pressure 

1. Greater th^m that of terr.estrial environments 

2. 33 feet of r.Cca vater = 1 atni; 

3. 1 .bar 1 atm. 



^1 ^1 



P2 



5. Man must breathe air at a^Tibient pressurcr 



a. 



Calculation of pressures 
Mechanics of scuba 

ProbleiTis related to uan's uadei-'s^rater exDlcrati.on 



1. 
2. 
3. 

n. 

5. 
6. 



B. Tides . 

1» Diurnal' tides 
• 2, Se!Tiidim*al tides > - 

3. Mixed tides 
C- Salinity 

1, Definition 

2 »^ Labor atoi'y determination 
3. Effects on orr^anisrs 



E:T;physer:a 

TJitroren naroosis \ ' 
Caiss^ons disease ' , . 

"Martini effect'^ ■ ^ • ; 
Saturation 

Bi'-eatninf; of raxed p;as*s ' ' . ' 

Heat conductivity of \\2^ versis t^at of air 
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iri, i'^arine Orf.anism 

A. Al/7;ae 

!• Basic fgrfe 
2, lypcs of reproduction 
c ' -3. Iniyjortance 

a. Op supply . 

b. Food. 

^* Phytonlankton 

B, . Zooplankton 

1/ liasic forrf.'s 
• 2 . Importance 



XiX 



Phylum Fori f era 
' 1. Sponges 

2. Anatomy 

3. Economic inportance 
k. Reproduction 

D. Phylum Coelenterata 
1. Examples 

a. Jellyfish 

b. Portu[^uese iiian-of-'>^ar 

c. Coral 

d-. Sea anenone 
2» Basic anatony 
3. Forr3 of reproduction 

E. Fnylum Echinodernata 

1. Examples 

a. Starfish « 

b. Sea urchin 

c. S^md dollar 

2. Basic a.ria4:o:;.y 

3. Forjns of reproduction 

F. Phylum !-'ollusca 
-' 1. Fxp.mples; 

a. Oysters 

b. Scallops 

c. Clainsi 

d. Mussels 

2. Basic anatory 

3. ForiTis of reproduction 
J . Economic irn^ortance 

G. I -lyluTU ArthroDoda 

1. Exainples 
a* Crabs 
b* lobster 

> c, Shrimo \ 

2. Basic ail atony 

3. Forms of reproduction 
h. Economic -i:aportance 

Ui Phyluin Qiordata- 

1. Class Cliondrichthyes 

a. Sharks, skates, rays 

b . Ileprod\i.ction 

c. Behavior 

2» Class .Osteich Lhyes 

a. Bony fish 

b. Reproduction 

c. Behavior 

d. Anatoiry 

-e. Economic in:portance 



IV. Ecolo© 



A* , Trophic levels 

B. Food chains ^ 

C. Biomass* 
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V, Habitats 



1 \ 



A. 


Shoreline 


B. 


Intertidal 


C. 


Benthic 


D. 


Pelap;ic 


£• 


EpipclafT.i c 


F. 


Ben th op e 1 EL r.i c 


G. 


Ah 5' s s o p e 1 a f ■'^i c 


H. 


Euphotic 


T . 


Littoral 


J. 


Sxiblittoral 


K , 




L 


Af-y< 'in'] 


> A 


Sul) tidal 


N. 


Svash zone 


0. 


Hecton 



VI. Career Opportunities in Marino Isiolog:.'- 



0 

iw 



1 

. 1 
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TeacliinR strategies and evaluation pricedures have been developed 
for each of the instructional objectives listed on they precedinf^ pafres . 
Parsimony dictate's an illustrative approach rather' than/ a comprehensive 
effort of illustration due to the volurninous nature of the c^ata. Tlie 
material presented on the followinf; nar^e provides an example of the 
relationship developed amonr; ob.jcctives , teachinp; strater^ies and. eval- 
uation. 
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APPKHDIX C 



Resource r.ank Information Card 



vji/isTOiJ cininciiiLL iricH 


SCIiOOL 






Resource }5ank Information 

Mr. 

Mrs , 


Career 1 
Hon-e Phone 


due at ion 


Office 


:is , 








Adwiress 


Bun , Fnone 














Firm or Arency l.'ar.e 








Occut^ation (l^lease specific) 


Fle.ldG of IntereJ^t 


Or f?:ani nation vhich r.ay pro\dde additionsLl 


resources . 














CO:-;:-r- iiTS : 








IMoai^e return this card to the f -o-in Offiae 


''or to the 


1 . 

r^areer }\1 


df-fice 
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Resource Bank Contact Card 



• . ! ft . . 




Date 


of Contact Phone :io(r'. ) 


nature of Contact Letter I'o 


School 
Conta.ct 


i 




' [ ' "* 
t 
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APPENDIX D 

s 

COM!<!UNI^[T RESOURCE irr/OL'.^NK'TT BY FIELD' OP lilTERI'ST: 
UirJSTON CJIURCiJILL ]iI€H SCHOOL, CAREijR EDUCALTOn PROGRAr^ JIJJIP. 1973 

FIKLD 'OF UJI-PREST ' NUM BER OF RESOURCES 

AGRICULTUR2-™ ' ^ 2 ' 

ART ARCJUTJCTUHE-— ~~ ^ 10 

BUSIIIESS ■ . 31 

co].r.:u:jicA^iT:o::s -s: ir.'^DiA ^ 2h 

coiPiJ^'r:;R scie:;ce : lo, 

COIiSTRlJCTIO:^ 2 

COUIJSELIMG^ r 11 . 

ECOLOGY 15 

ECONOlilCC 7 

• EDUCATIQ:! ' — ■ 22 

p^oreigf: afpaihs 1;? 

GEOGRAPilY:--- 1 

G0VE7cr-:j::T 12 . 

, HISTORY — -3 

}ioME ARa^ ' : —9 

HO^-EL h RE:j'rAUKA::T !Ai:ag::m;:::.v 2 

, . . LAirGUAGES-^ ~- ^ T 

« _^ LAW £: LAW Enforce: n-jJT lY 

" ^ ^ "T4A'iiiE::Ancs-~ —3 

».1A]IUFACTURI:IG ' 2 

:.IILITAi^Y^ ^ ^-b. 

. . : PERFORMING ARTS( l iliSIC , DRAM/^, DAiICE) , 10 

■ POLITICAL SCIElICE — h 

•PSYCHOLOGY- • 8 

PU13LIC ^ERVICF.^ • • U 

RECPuEA'no:; lo 

RELIGIOr; • : 1 

SCIEHCE-ENGINEERINQ, PHYSICS ,CHEM~' ik • 

SCIE^^CE-^TEDICAL HEALTii ; J^O 

' SOCIAL fii co:-:-ru::iTY services 12 

TRAJ/GPORVATION 3 . . 

VOCATIONAL h'jJUCATIOM ——2 



'TOTAL, COMl^HTY RESOURCES 321 
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APPENDIX E 



STUDENT rHI'ERN PLACEMENTS BY. AREA OF INTEREST AND GRADE 
WINSTOIg CHURCHILL HIGH SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER 1972 THRU JUNE 19T3 



AREA OF INa'EREST ' ALL GRADES lOra GRj\DE llTri GiUDS 12T}I GRADE 



TOTAL, j . ■ 

STUDENT PLACEMENTS 210 ' 20 -56 13h 

. ... • * <a 

SOCIAL -SYLJDIES * 83 i 3 23 ' ' 57 

OUTDOOi^ EDUCATION ^3 > 2 17 2h 

LAV/ CTOVERrJMiulT* 13 1 2 ^ 10 

SOCIAL SERVICES 2? - U ' 23 

SCIENCE (BIOLOGY) 20" - - 2d 

ENGLISH (COl-n'rOIflCATIONS 10 v - " 1 . 9 

& MEDIA) ^ ■ ^ ' ■ . ^ • 

• " , *< 

OTHER > - - 9 2 1 . 6 

f ■ 

CHILD DSVELOPt-ENT 20 . . - . ' - 20 

MUSIC I4O 15 ^ 15 10 

^DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 28 - I I6 12 



1/ Includes, computers and electronics, restaurant and store work 
r None 

. ■ .xxvii , ■ . ' ■ ' . 



APPEiiDIX F 



DATE 



CAREER SI'MJNAHS 
CART!]ER AREA . 



SPEArCER(s). 



AVIA^nOII 



A pilot and airline stewardess from 
United Airlines 



lA/73 
1/9. ' 



^BROADCAS'HMG 



CO!-r-!U:!ITY SERYIC? 
v/ORK 



CRS News Correspondent 



Youth Activities Director for the 
MontrPJTV^ry County American Red Cross 



1/19 



jour^:alism\ 



Editor and writer of newsletter for 
liontfior.cr:.- County pep.artnsnt of 
Coirnunity and Econojri'e Developr.ent 



i/2n 
2/8 



^■LAW ENFORCICNTHiriT 



*T.iAV? 



D.C. Metropolitan- PoliQC Department 



S ate's Attorney on criminal lavr; 
t^'o lav-'vers from International ^ 
ivbulatinp; Institute Gxid I'udr.e , Rose-< 
G^.-.lirie and Alexander oh corporate 
la^; a lawyer in private practice 
two law students from /unerican 
University 



2/12 
2/20 



ELEC'JTJOlftCS 



*FOPJ':IG^^ LANGUAGES 
i 



Electronics Technician ■ 



Professor^ from Geor.^etovn' University 
School of Forei/^n Lanruar.es 



3/6 
2/12 



NUCLEAR ENGINEERIllG Enr^ineer, Atorrac Enerpy Coniniss ion 



^MEDICINE 



Tminunplori^t with Microbiological 
Associates 



\ 

£PJ(^"' *On'tape in Cai^eer Educe^tion Office 



APPENDIX F 



, CARKER SEMIIJARr 



DATIi: " CAREIC,R AREA 

3/lh ■ ^PSYQIOLOGY 

3/21 , SPECIAL EDUCATIOII ■ 

l4/6 . ARI-IED SERVICES 

5/2 ^SUr«C-IER PLACS!'fiirT 

; ECOLOGY 

5/22 ^MATFTEMTI^S 

■ ^ 

5/30 . MEDICINE 



CAREER IlfrERNSJIIP 



(cont'd) 

.. SPEA}3R(S) 



V/CIIS school pr^ycbolorict and Suner- 
Tdsor of Psycholorical Services of 
Montp.omcr^'' CoTinty Publi'c Schools on ' 
school psycholory; a clinical psy- 
chologist; a psychotherapist in 
private practice; a nental health 
co.imselor and psychiatric social 
worker 

Montf^or'.ery County Association foi* 
Retarded Citizens ^ 

I-lale an'd fenale representatives from/ 

Army, ifaw and Air r'orce / 

/ 
/ 

Personnel Specialist from local 
personnel a£T.ency • 

Representatives f rorn 'National PaTk 
Service, US Dcpartinent of Interior 
on conservation and forestry 

Professor df Matheiiiatics at Ariorican 
University;- a statisti ci.an from the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and V/elfare; a systems' analyst from 
U.S. Burea\i of Cnsxoms 

Tv;o Sedical students discuss medical 
education, a senior tire -medical stu- 
dent from University of !lar:/land and. 
a .first year medical student from 
Geor/^e V/ashiUfV^on University . . 

WaiS student interns discuss ^career 



*0n tape in Career Education Office 



i\?PT^->JDIX a 



PERCEUTAGE DISTEIBUTIOJI OF R:i:SP0NSE3 0:i. EYALUATiON InSTRUMJilliTS 



OUESTTOn 



PARENT EVALUA'ITON FOKM 



Ifelpfia 



1. To what extent did the pror;rorrr 
he3,p further your child's inte- 
rest in career identification? 

2. To vhat extent did it e,t:p.rif:/ 
future career r.oalo? / 

3. - To vhat erct^ent did it helri your 
. son/daurJ*iter nccer>t i:iore per- 
sonal reGPonoi'bili ty for his/ 
her -learninf, activitiets? 

k. To what extVint did yoiir son's/ 
daughter's 3\ntern3hin exre- 
riencj>/nave kny positive effect 
on IwVher sqhool achievornent 



this Tvchool 



iQhOO.l 



GO 
60 

60 



33 



Sbnevhat ' 
Helpful 



20 



30 



21 



23 



::ot 

Helpful 



20 



10 



13 



STUDENT EVALUATIO:^ tfORM 



1. Baised on your perceptions, to 
what extent did the internshin 
help you laahe decif^ions con- 
cerning^ .your career? 68 

2. To vhat extent did the exne- ' . 
rience help you to clarify * 
future cai'eer p;oali5? -63 

3. To vhat extent did the intern- 
ship help you in your rorular 
school profi;ram or your school 
courses? 22 

Ij . To v/hat extent^ have you found 
your: career experiences heli)ful 
in rela Cinf-*- bo ouher car^/er.-;? ljm 



20 



12 



U9 
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APPEIJDTX G 



percentaGxH: DisTRisuTiorr of HEr;po:rszs or; evaluaitoit i;istkum?::iTo (cont'd) 



QUESTION 



P}:]rccmtagj: of rfspo::?- 



J..J 



STUDBNT EVALUATIOrJ FORM (cont'-d) 

5. Havinp; participated, in the "oro- Yeo 
gram vould you reccrunend it to 
.others as a nositivc cxricrience? 95 



No 

0 



Mot rjure 
5 



6. ilow v/ere you first ad\T.sed of Teacher Career Advisor '^^tudent 
the career education pro(cra:n? 36 31 23 

Counselor Parent ^ Adr.inistratoi 
5 3 



CAREER ADVIBOK EVAIiUATIO:i FORM Outstc^adinr^ 



To \7:iat extent did the intern- 
ship help tiio Titudcnt to deve- 
lop a more "oositive attitude 
tovard school? 



7. How re-ceptive vere .students to 
career internship's?- . . 

8, How veiild you cateforize the 
student intez'n prq^r^ram in 

" rep;ard to: 

a. Identification of [students 

b. Placement of Students 

c. Supervision of Students 

d. F valuation of Students 



IGO 



1(^0 



0 
25 
25 
25 



Above 
Averar:e 



Averaf:c 



100 

75 
0 
0 



0 
0 
75 

75 



EI/iPLOYER- FVALUAITO:! FGR* I 
1-3 Student Perforjnance 
6-7 Student Interest 



^■^xcellcnt. 

' 78 

8n 
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Do y6u think the r?tudent ^^ained Yes 

knowledf.e ^.''iuch vrill help him 

in r selectinr^ a career? O7 

j.>o you t;iir-c che s^ucont r:::oi:.!.d 
be encouj-ared to r;ursue tiiis 
field of study? 

XXXI 



Good 

22 
I. 

No 
13 



I'oor 
0 

12 
ot Sure 



